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CONCEPTS AND REALITIES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


M. Jorpan 


The heading under which these ob- 
servations are brought together may well 
seem presumptuous. The request made 
to me was to deal with the subject: “col- 
lective security’—a phrase which I am 
hesitant to use, for it has come to cover 
the most diverse international political 
arrangements. The title adopted pro- 
vides a convenient umbrella under 
which to bring together a number of 
general observations on the approach to 
the problem of maintaining peace. 

Just forty years have passed since 
Leonard Woolf brought together in his 
two studies, International Government 
in 1916 and The Framework of a Last- 
ing Peace in 1917, the proposals which 
were then being put forward for the 
maintenance of peace and the body of 
experience available at that time regard- 
ing the working of international institu- 
tions. The range of relevant experience 
was then slender. Thought on the sub- 
ject had to be based on analogy from 
the working of national institutions, on 
the traditions and practices of interna- 
tional law, and on the operation of a 
few, mainly technical, international agen- 
cies. In the past forty years, a vast range 
of experience has been accumulated, and 
our problem is now largely one of devis- 
ing means to view this extensive experi- 
ence as a whole. 

M. Jornan is Acting Director of the 
Political Affairs Division of the UN Secretariat. 
This article is based on an address given at the 
annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, September 5, 1957. It reflects the 
personal views of the author, and is in no way 


official. 
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Clarity of thought is made all the 
more difficult by the great variety of ap- 
proaches. Numerous case histories of 
the handling of. specific political prob- 
lems are now available. They have the 
great merit of facilitating the study of 
the working of international political 
organs within the broad framework of 
conflicting national policies. But con- 
centration on the detail of an individual 
case tends to preclude the formulation 
of generalizations valid for the work- 
ing of international political organs as a 
whole. So the endeavor has been made 
to discern reasonably constant elements 
in the functioning of international politi- 
cal organs regarding both their internal 
procedures and their expedients for deal- 
ing with problems, and to classify and 
expound the range of experience under 
headings indicative of characteristic types 
of activity. This mode of analysis was 
commenced in masterful fashion by 
T. P. Conwell-Evans some thirty years 
ago, and has been applied in Leland 
Goodrich and Anne Simons’ work, The 
United Nations and the Maintenance of 
International Peace and Security. 

Side by side with these empirical stud- 
ies are the works concerned with the 
constitutional instruments under which 
international political organs operate. 
But the meticulous study of the texts 


1T. P. Conwell Evans, The League Council in Ae- 
tion, London, Oxford University Press, H. Milford, 
1929. 

2 Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons, The 
United Nations and the Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security, Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1955. 
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gives rise only too readily to the defect, 
so aptly described by M. Geny—that “the 
idea, completely detached from its ob- 
ject, finds its own release and leads a 
life of its own, deprived of all contact 
with the living reality”. In works pre- 
pared by the Secretariat, such as the 
Repertoire of the Practice of the Security 
Council and the Repertory of Practice of 
United Nations Organs, the attempt has 
been made to relate the living reality 
of the work of the organs to the provi- 
sions of the Charter. But the study of 
the working of essentially political insti- 
tutions requires a freedom of analysis 
and exposition which cannot be attained 
within a framework of constitutional 
commentary. The utility of such works 
is limited by reason of the necessary 
formalism of their approach. 

Then there are those whose minds 
have ranged freely over the realm of 
experience, either on the basis of actual 
participation or on the basis of wide 
study, and who have sought to formu- 
late by intellectual processes which we 
but dimly understand—we call it reflec- 
tion, judgment, or intuition—counsels of 
wisdom which give guidance for the 
present and future. The diversity of 
approaches applied to the wide range 
of experience accentuates the difficulty of 
any one mind bringing within its focus 
the extensive knowledge and reflection 
which has been directed to the subject 
of international political institutions. 

Many new theoretical approaches are 
being devised for the study of interna- 
tional politics and international political 
institutions. The advance in modes of 
political analysis cannot but be of special 
interest to an international secretariat 

® Quoted in Charles de Visscher, Theory and Real- 
ity in Public International Law, Princeton, New Jersey, 


Princeton University Press, p. 67. 
* Repertoire of the Practice of the Security Council, 
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which increasingly needs to bring to bear 
a body of corporate thought on the de- 
velopment of the organs which it serves 
and the political problems which those 
organs face. Within an international 
secretariat the great problem is not so 
much the conflict of national loyalties, 
but rather the great diversity of mental 
habits which men and women of dif- 
ferent countries bring to their work. 
We have to strive toward some unity 
of analytical approach if a corporate 
body of work is to emerge. Econo- 
mists have seemingly built up agreed 
modes of analysis which transcend na- 
tional boundaries, and the world has 
come to accept the tradition of current 
economic analysis by its international 
servants. In the political field, we are 
still almost wholly dependent on in- 
dividual wit and wisdom. I recall that 
some thirty years ago Graham Wallas, 
reflecting on the political differences 
which arose through the devotion of 
Englishmen to intuitive processes of 
thought and of Frenchmen to logical 
reasoning, made a prophecy which might 
appropriately be quoted: 


“... 1 find myself hoping that some 
day an art of thought may prevail— 
perhaps after the horrors of a new Thirty 
Years’ War—in which the psychological 
truths implied in both types of thinking 
may be recognized and combined, and 
the errors of both may in some measure 
be avoided. If the psychologists ever 
create such an art, it may be that, a cen- 
tury hence, in gratitude for escape from 
some world disaster which had seemed 
to be ‘logically’ inevitable, a statue will 
be set up in New York or Paris or Pekin, 
not to the Goddess of Reason, but to 

1946-1951, New York, 1954; Repertoire of the Prac- 
tice of the Security Council, Supplement, 1952-1955, 


New York, 1957; Repertory of Practice of United Na- 
tions Organs, Vol. I-V, New York, 1955. 
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‘Psyche’, the goddess who presides over 
the wise direction of the whole thinking 
organism. ... 

“Sometimes I hope that an art of 
thought which makes full use of every 
factor in the human organism may first 
be developed in America.” 


In much writing on collective security 
I find myself puzzled by what appears 
to me a sometimes bewildering combina- 
tion of logical and empirical thought. 
The temptation seems inescapable to de- 
fine collective security, and thereafter to 
proceed by an exploration of the logical 
implications of the definition. But col- 
lective security is not a term of law 
which requires definition. The term is 
not, I think, to be found in the Charter 
or in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. The process of definition and 
logical exposition is by no means iden- 
tical with, and not always reconcilable 
with, the task of envisaging concretely— 
almost in physical form—the problem 
which confronts us and the manner of 
dealing with it. “De quoi s’agit-il?” was 
the question which Marshal Foch insist- 
ently demanded that his officers pose to 
themselves when lost in the labyrinths 
of their own reasoning. 

The problem is that of ending the in- 
stitution of war, of establishing arrange- 
ments to achieve that goal, and of 
estimating the prospects of their success- 
ful working in practice. 

In the inter-war period, the conviction 
developed that war could most assuredly 
be brought to an end if a system were 
established whereby wrongful recourse 
to war was met by the application of col- 
lective counter-measures of overwhelm- 
ing strength. The essential and indis- 
pensable feature of such a system had 
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to be certainty in the operation of sanc- 
tions; for without certainty, deterrence 
could not be assured. The quest for 
certainty gave rise to long debate con- 
cerning the scope of the acts to be in- 
cluded in the definition of wrongful 
recourse to war and the means whereby 
the application of the definition to cir- 
cumstances as they arose could be made 
automatic. Only in this way could the 
application of sanctions become an in- 
exorable consequence of the commission 
of the wrongful act of war. 

Such were the arrangements for which 
the term collective security was coined. 
That at least is my impression. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations was 
not itself a system of collective security 
in this sense. The Covenant prescribed 
procedures of pacific settlement which 
states were required to observe before 
having recourse to force for the protec- 
tion of their interests. The sanctions to 
be applied by Member States were de- 
signed to ensure the observance of pro- 
cedures of settlement. 

The conviction that peace might be 
maintained most surely by establishing 
machinery for the automatic application 
of coercive measures against any state 
which broke the peace arose primarily 
from the endeavor of France and her 
allies to convert the League into a sys- 
tem which would provide them with a 
guarantee of the maintenance of the ter- 
ritorial settlement in Europe. Their 
thesis was simple. You ask us to disarm. 
We hold that if we disarm, we shall be 
unable to defend our frontiers and to 
maintain the territorial settlements con- 
cluded in 1919. In so far as we reduce 
our national armaments, we must obtain 
a corresponding degree of protection by 
the organization of international mili- 


5 Graham Wallas, The Art of Thought, London, J. Cape, 1926, p. 185. 
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tary assistance. That assistance must be 
as efficacious for purposes of national de- 
fense as national military organization. 
It must be certain in its application 
against the disturber of the peace. It 
must be brought into operation without 
delay. It must be provided to a degree 
and in a manner made known in ad- 
vance, since common plans of defense 
cannot be devised at a moment's notice. 
The temper of the time precluded the 
possibility of discussing the defense of 
France simply and purely as a problem 
of checking the resurgence of German 
power. The immediate preoccupations 
of France in relation to Germany were 
translated into general terms such as the 
defining of aggression and the designa- 
tion of the aggressor. 

The world was left with the convic- 
tion that the road to peace lay through 
the organization of collective security in 
the sense of automatic application of 
sanctions against aggression. The success 
which attended the intellectual effort of 
France is indicated by the conviction 

_which arose that the urgent problem 
was to solve the so-called gap in the 
“Covenant. In fact, there was no gap in 
the Covenant. The Covenant was simply 
the Covenant. The gap existed only on 
the assumption that the Covenant was 
intended to be a system of collective 
security complying with the logical 
French criteria of adequacy. The failure 
to meet the threat of Hitlerism until it 
involved the world in a Second World 
War appeared to confirm the thesis that 
the road to peace lay in the assured mo- 
bilization of collective measures against 
the aggressor. That failure has led to a 
state of mind in which the ability of an 
international organization to take effec- 
tive measures against aggression tends to 


be regarded as the primary criterion of 
its utility and success. 

But neither experience nor reflection 
provides grounds for believing that any 
system of collective security organized 
between independent states could pro- 
vide the certainty which was premised 
of collective security in the inter-war 
period. Even the discharge of an obliga- 
tion is, when the time comes, an act of 
will. The final decision to apply sanc- 
tions must be taken when the occasion 
arises, in circumstances of discourage- 
ment. For the objective of collective 
security is the maintenance of peace, not 
ultimate victory. When the moment 
comes to apply sanctions, the primary 
purpose of collective security has already 
been defeated. Participants are in the 
position of those called upon to pay for 
the horse after it has left the stable. The 
legal obligation to apply sanctions is 
therefore an imperfect measure of the 
probability of their application. A com- 
plete system of sanctions against aggres- 
sion would indeed seem to require 
sanctions against those who fail to apply 
sanctions. When war breaks out, each 
state is prone to balance the degree of 
the menace presented to it by the initial 
outbreak, against the risks involved in 
joining in collective repression of the 
wrongdoer. When war breaks out, too, 
the response of other states is likely to 
be decisively influenced by the view 
taken of the soundness or justice of the 
situation which precipitated it. In the 
theory of automatic collective security, 
the obligation arises to engage in coer- 
cive action against the state which has 
placed itself in the position of commit- 
ting aggression within the definition, 
without account being taken of the ele- 
ment of provocation, of the surrounding 
circumstances, or of the natural affinities 
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of feelings between peoples. This is not 
unjust, it is urged, providing procedures 
are available for peaceful change. Yet, 
in fact, in moments of crisis, the course 
of action followed by a state will be 
largely swayed by the feelings of sym- 
pathy entertained at that moment and 
by attention to the consequences of im- 
mediate action on future relations. 

There is then, I think, general agree- 
ment that collective security as it was 
understood would need to be preceded 
by a conviction on the part of men and 
women throughout the world that re- 
course to armed force in any part of the 
world is a threat to them individually 
and collectively; and this conviction 
must be held with sufficient compelling 
force to enable them to join in common 
action, whatever the cost to themselves 
and to their individual countries. 

It would be premature to say that these 
psychological conditions exist. Even if 
and when these psychological conditions 
prevail, it would be hazardous to fore- 
cast that they will find expression in 
institutions of collective security auto- 
matic in their application. Police ac- 
tion against individuals in communities 
wedded to the observance of law is no 
precedent for automatic coercive sanc- 
tions against states. This conclusion has 
been cogently expressed by Oliver Lis- 
sitzyn: 

“It does not appear that peace has ever 
been successfully maintained, over appre- 
ciably long periods of time, by the 
application of coercive sanctions to politi- 
cal entities alone. This fact was well 
known to the framers of the United 
States Constitution. Federal force has 
never been used in the United States to 
enforce a judgment against a state of the 


Union, and at least one such judgment 
remained unexecuted. Yet in most fed- 
eral unions courts have compulsory juris- 
diction in disputes between the states 
and their decisions are usually obeyed. 
This is attributable to the transfer of the 
primary allegiance of the individuals 
from the subordinate entities to the fed- 
eral Union and to the growth of respect 
for law.” 


I should stress that these observations 
apply only to collective security in the 
sense of the automatic application of 
sanctions against aggression. Those who 
framed the Charter in 1945 wisely 
avoided any element of automatism. In 
the Charter the decision to apply en- 
forcement measures was made the pre- 
rogative of the Security Council, and 
was subjected to a voting procedure 
which would ensure that no such deci- 
sion would take place against the will 
of a permanent member. The so-called 
“veto”, at least in relation to Chapter 
VII, was designed to afford protection as 
much to lesser states as to the great 
powers. For it ensured that membership 
in the UN would not entail for lesser 
states the burden of a binding obligation 
to participate in the application of sanc- 
tions in circumstances which might in- 
volve them in conflict with a great power. 
Since 1945 the development of nuclear 
weapons has accentuated the difficulties 
attending the exercise of coercive power 
by an international authority. 

Should we therefore conclude that the 
sense of personal identification on the 
part of men and women with their na- 
tional communities is so exclusive and 
unassailable as to render vain the effort 
to channel the political forces of our 
time along peaceful lines through the 


® Oliver James Lissitzyn, The International Court of Justice, New York, Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace, 1951, p. 108. 
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agency of international political institu- 
tions? Such would seem to be, if I 
understand aright, the conclusion of 
Percy Corbett. He sees a more promis- 
ing line of advance in the re-orientation 
of international organization around the 
focus of human rights. An area of hu- 
man life should, he proposes, be selected 
for study, report, and eventually super- 
vision by a super-national agency, and 
he has pointed to racial discrimination 
as the most promising area. “The im- 
portant thing”, he comments, “is the 
development of effective procedures to 
which men may increasingly repair in 
matters which concern them individually 
and deeply. This is the way to bring 
international organization out of the 
high clouds of diplomacy and to win for 
it the common loyalty which is the firm 
foundation for authority.” 

“The common loyalty which is the 
firm foundation for authority” may com- 
mand our assent as a statement of the 
goal, without committing us to the road 
we are invited to travel. I wonder 
whether Corbett does not underestimate 
the impact of the principles of the UN 
Charter. This is not a matter on which 
we can make confident assertions. Yet 
we cannot but seek to assess the degree 
to which the political precepts of the 
Charter are becoming an element in the 
structure of thought of men and women 
throughout the world. The formulation 
of purposes and principles as obligations 
to govern the conduct of Member States 
and to guide the functioning of UN or- 
gans was perhaps the outstanding inno- 
vation of the Charter as compared with 
the Covenant of the League. I would 
feel that there is good reason to hold 
that within the framework of the UN— 


™P. E. Corbett, Law and Society in the Relations 
of States, Institute of International Studies at Yale 


University, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1951, p. 298. 


granted amidst much contradiction and 
many conflicts of national interest—the 
representatives of its Members have in 
fact striven to translate into practice the 
general principles of the Organization. 
The working of the Organization has 
been shaped not so much by adherence 
to prescribed procedures as by concern 
to move, amidst the tense and baffling 
conflicts of national interest, toward con- 
ditions closer to the Charter’s standards 
which command at least verbal homage. 
These unifying standards are general in 
scope yet compelling in appeal: the dig- 
nity of the human personality, the pro- 
motion of economic development, the 
principle of self-determination, and above 
all, the renunciation of the use of force. 
The maintenance of international 
peace and security was given priority 
among the purposes of the Organization. 
In the service of this objective, two re- 
lated conceptions were written into the 
Charter: first, the renunciation of the 
use or threat of force by Member States," 
and second, the exercise of force by the 
Security Council under the provisions of 
Chapter VII of the Charter. The provi- 
sions for placing force at the disposal 
of the Security Council have not been 
fulfilled largely because the creation of 
a powerful international force does not 
eliminate the problem of the rivalry of 
great states for predominant influence 
within it. Yet the very inability of the 
Organization to develop as an instru- 
ment of coercion would seem to have 
focused attention on Article 2(4) as 
an anchorage of the Organization’s au- 
thority. 
The text of Article 2(4) runs: 
“All Members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or 


® Article 2(4). 
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use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any 
State, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the Purposes of the United Na- 


tions.” 


The fear was expressed at San Francisco 
that this phraseology would leave it open 
to a Member State to use force in a man- 
ner which it claimed to be consistent 
with the purposes of the UN, but with- 
out securing the Organization’s assent 
to such use of force. The Committee of 
the Conference responsible for the draft- 
ing of Chapter I sought to dissipate all 
doubt by stating in its report: “The uni- 
lateral use of force or other coercive 
measures is not authorized or admitted.” 
Subject to the explicit reservation of the 
right of self-defense, this interpretation 
has been ratified in commentaries, nota- 
bly in the United Kingdom and United 
States commentaries issued in 1945, and 
has been markedly fortified by more 
recent events. Doubt has been expressed 
whether the renunciation of force can 
be maintained in practice unless other 
means are organized for ensuring the 
protection of the just interests of states. 
It seems unlikely that this dilemma will 
receive a solution in general terms; it is 
a problem likely to demand solution in 
situations as they arise. Meanwhile, in 
moments of crisis, Article 2(4) in isola- 
tion remains the focal point. For men 
and women are well aware that national 
states can now only in limited degree 
perform their historic function of afford- 
ing the individual peace and security. 
These changing political conditions at 
present express themselves in an under- 
current of anxiety rather than in any 
modification of traditional social atti- 
tudes. 

Yet it is significant that, despite the 
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strains and stresses of the post-war years, 
no nation has yet cared to challenge the 
existence, nor in a sense the lasting au- 
thority, of the UN. We might do well 
to think of the UN not so much as an 
institution or organization, but rather as 
the process of defining the relation of 
each state to the totality of other states. 
In recent events do we not discern a 
deepening conviction that each state is 
accountable to all for any exercise of 
force? 

A moment ago I referred to the au- 
thority of the UN. I did so advisedly, 
for I feel that the analysis of interna- 
tional relations in terms of power runs 
into difficult waters in the matter of 
international institutions. The concep- 
tion of power politics has played and 
will continue to play a valuable role in 
the realistic probing of a wide range of 
problems in the relations of states, but 
there is little reason to believe that it can 
serve to explain the totality of the rela- 
tions between organized social groups, of 
which the state is one category. At a 
further remove, the relations of men and 
their social groupings are governed by 
the mental conceptions which command 
obedience by virtue of the structure of 
their personalities. The conception of 
power as the dominating element gives 
way before the more elusive conception 
of authority in the general, non-legal 
sense of that term. It may well be that 
our preoccupation with considerations of 
power constitutes a hindrance to the 
formulation in general terms of the role 
which the UN plays in the processes of 
international relations. Must it not be 
a main objective of the Organization to 
give the stamp of approval to social atti- 
tudes consonant with the needs of our 
generation? 


® United Nations Conference on International Organization, Vol. VI, p. 459. 
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From the character of the Charter it- 
self it follows that the Organization is 
both an instrument for the pursuance of 
broad social objectives and an agency for 
the continuous adjustment of the rela- 
tions of established and nascent political 
groupings. A variety of descriptive 
phrases may be employed to depict the 
net effect of the voluminous debates and 
formal recommendations through which 
the Organization expresses itself. They 
afford an outlet for national tensions and 
a means whereby assurance may be given 
by governments to their peoples that 
steps are being taken for the remedying 
of national grievances without recourse 
to force. They furnish a plane on which 
negotiations may be conducted over and 
above direct exchanges between states 
through diplomatic means, and they af- 
ford an opportunity to Member States 
for clarifying the attitudes and intentions 
of other states on specific problems and 
their reactions to varying lines of policy. 
They constitute a forum within which 
broad considerations of international in- 
terest can be formulated and pressed. 
They are a device whereby vexed prob- 
lems can be dealt with against the back- 
ground of a changing concert of powers 
rather than by a fixed alignment of 
states. In the process of collective con- 
sultation, rigid lines of opposition be- 
tween defined groups are at least miti- 
gated. Even in circumstances of chronic 
conflict, they afford the occasion for ex- 
change of views and for negotiations. 
The scene of these deliberations is now 
a diplomatic center without parallel. De- 
vices and expedients for the adjustment 
of the relations of states which defy any 
standardized approach are formulated 
according to the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. The relations of states are by 
these means rendered more calculable in 
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a world in which these relations are gov- 
erned by considerations more complex 
and uncertain than in the past. While 
it is true that within the arena of the 
UN efforts are made to win support for 
national policies and interests, it would 
be hazardous to contend that national 
policies remain unmodified by the influ- 
ence of the generality of states and the 
precepts of the Organization within 
whose framework they meet. 

The transaction of the multifarious po- 
litical business which comes before the 
UN may well be differentiated from its 
functions on those occasions when the 
peace of the world as a whole appears to 
stand in the balance. The courses open 
to states on the verge of conflict were 
formulated by Sir Alexander Cadogan 
when he submitted the so-called Berlin 
Question to the Security Council in 1948. 
He recalled briefly the courses of action 
which appeared to be open to his gov- 
ernment: it could passively yield to ef- 
forts to deprive it of its authority in 
Berlin; or it could agree to continue dis- 
cussions under the conditions of duress 
established by the Soviet Union. “It is 
inconceivable,” he observed, “that His 
Majesty’s Government, for its part, could 
consent to either of these courses.” 
“Thirdly,” he continued, “His Majesty’s 
Government could themselves resort to 
force as the only possible way of defend- 
ing and maintaining their legitimate 
rights.” To do so would be equivalent 
to adopting the methods of duress of 
which it complained, and might give 
rise to unknown consequences, “In all 
the circumstances,” he concluded, “the 
only step which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ... can now take is to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Security 
Council as a clear threat to the peace. 
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am In such circumstances the UN 
is simply the ultimate political council 
available to the states of the world. 

Inquiry as to common elements in the 
processes whereby the UN has contrib- 
uted to or was instrumental in maintain- 
ing general international peace on the 
main occasions on which it has been 
endangered since 1946 seems to yield 
little harvest. Each occasion has its spe- 
cial history to add to the fund of expe- 
rience and demands examination in all 
its particularity. Consider the example of 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution. It 
was designed to codify experience in 
dealing with the attack on the Republic 
of Korea. Yet the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution has repeated the experience 
of the Charter. Its effective contribution 
has been the provision of an instrumen- 
tality through which the purposes of the 
Charter may be pursued, in this instance, 
the emergency session of the General 
Assembly. The detailed provisions of 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution have 
remained in large degree inoperative. 
In October-November 1956, new expedi- 
ents were devised appropriate to the exi- 
gencies of the situation: the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF); the utilization of 
the services of the Secretary-General for 
the establishment of the Force, the as- 
signment to him of responsibility for the 
supervision of its operations, and reliance 
on him for negotiation with the states 
concerned regarding the implementation 
of the Assembly resolutions; and, finally, 
the institution of an Advisory Commit- 
tee for consultative purposes. UNEF 
was a novel conception. The forces of 
the permanent members were excluded. 
Its chief responsible officer was appointed 
by the UN itself and was responsible ul- 
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timately to the General Assembly; his 
authority was so defined as to make him 
independent of the policies of any one 
nation. But the creation and operation 
of the Force was dependent on the atti- 
tude and interests of the states directly 
concerned in the specific circumstances. 
The applicability of such a device in the 
future would similarly depend on the 
special aspects of the crisis which arises. 

From the experience of the UN some 
have concluded that the Organization 
would be well advised to concentrate 
exclusively on its function as an arena 
of international debate and on its role in 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, and 
wholly to eschew the application of co- 
ercive measures, Doubtless in practice 
the emphasis has been on stimulating the 
will of states to settle disputes peacefully 
and on providing ways and means of 
settlement not otherwise available. But 
it is questionable whether the effort to 
organize force through the agency of an 
international political organ could be 
wholly abandoned without the most 
detrimental repercussions on arrange- 
ments for the settlement of disputes. At 
any time states are open to the tempta- 
tion to seize possession or to enforce their 
will by recourse to force, and to calculate 
that a situation once so created will not 
be reversed. Uncertainty as to the even- 
tual reaction of the Organization con- 
stitutes a factor making for restraint, 
especially in circumstances where the im- 
mediate problem is to arrest the outbreak 
of hostilities or to prevent their spread. 
The events of the past twelve months 
leave somewhat incalculable both the de- 
gree of political authority exercisable by 
or through the UN and the manner of 
its exercise. 


It will, I think, be felt that we are 


2 Security Council Official Records (3d year), 364th meeting, October 6, 1948, p. 35-36. 
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experiencing a great modification in the 
conditions governing the relations of 
states and the methods of conducting 
those relations. Between the wars it was 
the common assertion that armaments 
were the backing of diplomacy, and that 
war was the conduct of diplomacy by 
other means. The correlation between 
the armed power of a state and the feasi- 
ble objectives of its foreign policy was 
not difficult to discern. That correlation 
is now more obscure. Our conception 
of the state in international politics has 
been that of a sharply defined entity 
dealing with other similar defined and 
enduring entities exclusively through the 
authorized agency of its foreign minister. 
This conception by no means corre- 
sponds to reality as closely as in the past. 
It is not only that the concept of self- 
determination has rudely challenged the 
integrity of many existing states—a chal- 
lenge which would have involved the 
UN in far greater difficulties had the 
guarantee of territorial integrity been 
written into the Charter. It is also that 
issues which arise in international rela- 
tions tend to transcend national boun- 
daries. The relations of states tend to 
be defined—for better or for worse— 
through a process of international public 
debate of which the UN is a focal point, 
but which spreads far beyond its walls. 
It is in the light of such changing cir- 
cumstances—the incalculability of force 
in relation to the achievement of political 
objectives and the attuning of domestic 
opinion to views entertained in other 
lands—that the role of international po- 


1 The Times (London), July 9, 1957. 
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litical organization must be estimated. 
We are in no position at present to 
translate the outcome of such changes 
into precise institutional forms. Instead, 
the maintenance of peace remains de- 
pendent on restraint and wisdom in the 
formulation of policy both within and 
without the formal framework of the 
UN. The situation which confronts us 
has been aptly summed up by Mr. 
Menzies in a recent speech in London: 
“Every nation, and particularly every 
great nation, whatever its natural resent- 
ment may be at some actions of the 
United Nations, must face up to the fact 
of the Assembly and give to the work of 
that Assembly a very high authority, 
threshing out its own policy with great 
care, presenting it with the greatest au- 
thority and force, taking the diplomatic 
opportunities provided by Assembly meet- 
ings for securing the widest measure of 
support for that policy.” 


May I conclude that an official will 
necessarily have difficulty in discerning 
to what extent his appraisal is an objec- 
tive examination of the institution which 
he serves and to what extent it is colored 
by being viewed through official specta- 
cles. That I have wholly escaped the 
temptation to move from detached an- 
alysis to partisan advocacy is more than 
I would expect. International political 
organization is the microcosm of the 
realm of international politics. The de- 
tail and the vastness of the canvas may 
well defeat the effort to see it clearly and 
to see it whole. 
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REGIONAL COOPERATION IN SCANDINAVIA 


Norman J. 


It has been said that the northern na- 
tions of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland and Iceland, personify unity 
within diversity. 

Ties of ethnographic and cultural kin- 
ship give these northern peoples a sense 
of unity and a desire for working to- 
gether. At the same time, the varying 
outlooks and aspirations which the five 
countries have come to hold as a result 
of their differing geographic, economic 
and political conditions and experiences, 
have produced a strong desire for inde- 
pendence and the preservation of their 
own ways of life. 

Quietly and without benefit of head- 
lines in the world press the Scandinavian 
nations have been evolving a pattern of 
international cooperation that is out- 
standing among regional groups not- 
withstanding a past that has witnessed 
sharp differences and rivalries. A large 
measure of unity has been attained over 
the years on civil and commercial law. 
A common labor market has been estab- 
lished. Citizens of one country living in 
another are accorded the same social 
benefits as nationals. Interchangeable 
sickness insurance benefits have been es- 
tablished between some of the countries. 
Close cooperation prevails in the draft- 
ing, enacting and administration of 


Norman J. PapELForD is a member of the Board 
of Editors of this journal, chairman of the Political 
Science Section at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Professor of International Politics 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. The 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor 
Bertil Ohlin of Stockholm, Dr. Carl J. Hambro, 
President of the Norwegian Odelstingets, and to 
Mr. Ragnar Meinander and Mr. Frantz W. Wendt, 
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many laws. Extensive cooperation exists 
in scientific fields. Steps have been taken 
looking to the establishment of a com- 
mon market. And in foreign affairs the 
governments frequently consult with a 
view to concerting their positions and 
influence within the UN and on inter- 
national affairs generally. 

Until recent years cooperation among 
the northern countries developed in- 
formally without fixed institutions or 
procedures. In 1952, however, the inter- 
governmental Northern Council’ was es- 
tablished to consider and advise the 
governments on proposals for coopera- 
tion in various fields. 

Mr. Erik Eriksen, President of the 
fourth session of the Northern Council 
and a former prime minister of Den- 
mark, expressed at the opening of the 
fourth session the basis for present-day 
Scandinavian cooperation in these words: 
“We feel that in a world of atomic 
bombs and automation our countries 
simply have to stick together. If we 
don’t, we fear that our cultural, our eco- 
nomic life, and, indeed, our political self- 
determination may be in jeopardy.” 


I. Early Efforts Toward 
Collaboration 

Ideas of unity or at least a large meas- 
ure of inter-state cooperation can be} 


secretaries respectively of the Finnish and Danish 
delegations to the Northern Council, for assistance 
and valuable comment. 


hens official name of the Council is the Nordisk 


Rad. 

2 Frantz W. Wendt, Secretary-General of the Danish 
delegation, Report on the Fourth Session of the Nordic 
Council, Copenhagen, January 27—February 3, 1956, 
Copenhagen, 1956. 
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traced back over many decades. More 
than a century ago, at a time when Nor- 
way was in union with Sweden, and 
Iceland was but an outlying island of the 
Danish Kingdom, schemes were pro- 
pounded for a common parliament, a 
common monetary and mail system, and 
dynastic union and joint defense. But 
divergent interests and the absence of 
any compelling sense of need resulted in 
inaction. 

In the 1870's a start was made by mak- 
ing the kroner and ore legal tender in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. With- 
in a decade steps were begun, which 
have continued to the present day, co- 
ordinating the civil laws of the three 
countries. Periodic meetings of jurists 
have paved the way for the gradual de- 
velopment of a virtualiy common body 
of law on marriage, trade marks and 
registration, insurance, bank drafts and 
shipping through the enactment of more 
or less identical laws in these three coun- 
tries. Under the promptings of the 
strong labor movement in Scandinavia, 
the Ministers of Labor and Social Affairs 
started meeting together in 1907. Since 
the 1930’s they have met periodically to 
further cooperation in these fields. The 
principle of reciprocity of treatment for 
workers of one country employed in the 
territory of another was agreed upon 
and applied progressively in social in- 
surance, in health, unemployment and 
industrial accident insurance, and in 
workmen’s compensation. This was ex- 
tended to Finland, after it became inde- 
pendent from the Soviet Union following 
World War I, and later to Iceland.’ 

®See Henning Friis, ed., Scandinavia Between East 
and West, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1950. 

* Danish and Norwegian sympathies inclined to the 
side of the Allies, although many Norwegians were 
mistrustful of the Soviet Union. In Sweden public 
opinion was divided. The Conservatives regarded the 


war as primarily a struggle for power een Germany 
and the Soviet Union and hoped for a German victory 
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Cooperation on the political plane was 
slower in developing due to a residue of 
ill-feeling remaining from the union of 
Norway and Sweden and the rise of na- 
tionalist sentiment. The Scandinavian 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, formed in 
1907, began to lay the groundwork for 
a change in this respect. Major im- 
petus was provided, however, by the 
rapid spread of war in Europe in 1914. 
Despite differences in popular attitudes 
toward the warring powers, the three 
governments decided to adopt a com- 
mon course of neutrality following an 
initial meeting of the Scandinavian kings 
and their foreign ministers. 

It is interesting to recall that during 
World War I one of the moving spirits 
for cooperation among the Scandinavian 
states was Prime Minister Hjalmar 
Hammarskjold of Sweden, father of the 
present Secretary-General of the UN. 
Another strong supporter of this move- 
ment was Fridtjof Nansen, the explorer 
and later Director of the League of Na- 
tions Refugee Commission. 


II. Cooperation 1920-1945 


During the period of the League of 
Nations, the Foreign Ministers of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden developed 
the practice of consulting together regu- 
larly before the opening of the annual 
meetings of the Assembly and whenever 
questions of special interest called for 
agreement or unity of position. As loyal, 
though at times skeptical, Members of 
the League, the northern states gave 
strong support to the work of the world 
organization. On two occasions, dis- 
that would liberate Finland and end a Soviet menace 
to Swedish independence. Left wing elements, on the 
other hand, were more sympathetic to the United 
Kingdom and French cause and accused the Conserva- 
tives of a pro-German policy. See Herbert Tingsten, 


The Debate on the Foreign Policy of Sweden, 1917- 
1939, London, The Oxford University Press, 1949, 


p. I-12. 
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putes between these states figured promi- 
nently in international affairs. The first 
of these was the dispute between Nor- 
way and Denmark over title to Eastern 
Greenland which was submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The second was a dispute between 
Sweden and Finland over the status of 
the Aaland Islands which went before 
the League Council. On both occasions 
the determination of the international 
organ was accepted and respected. 

Although the Scandinavian _ states, 
faithful to their traditions of neutrality, 
never acknowledged that they were un- 
der obligation to apply military sanctions 
under the Covenant, they did join with 
other League Members in imposing eco- 
nomic sanctions against Fascist Italy 
at the time of the Italian war upon 
Abyssinia. And they cooperated with 
the International Non-Intervention Plan 
adopted by the Powers during the Span- 
ish Civil War.’ 

The breakdown of collective security 
under the League of Nations after 1936 
gave some added impetus to regional co- 
operation. But efforts to negotiate a 
Scandinavian defense pact were unsuc- 
cessful. Fear of giving provocation 
either to Germany or to the Soviet Union 
combined with emotional attachment to 
neutrality and to political independence 
to defeat proposals for closer political 
and military ties. 

Several attempts were made during 
the 1930’s by the four northern states 
and the three Low Countries to form 
a regional economic bloc. The aim of 
this so-called “Oslo Group” was to com- 
bat the effects of the world economic 


5On the role of the Scandinavian states in the 
League, see S. Shepard Jones, The Scandinavian States 
and the League of Nations, Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. No mention has been made of 
Iceland up to this point as it did not achieve inde- 
pendence until 1944. For the part taken by the 
northern states in the International Non-Intervention 
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depression by increasing mutual trade 
through reciprocal tariff concessions and 
commercial exchanges. The plan failed, 
however, to accomplish its desired ends 
when United Kingdom pressure was ap- 
plied to some of the participants who 
had extensive trading relations with that 
country.” 

With the coming of war in Europe 
in 1939 the Scandinavian governments 
turned almost instinctively to the pre- 
cedent of 1914. A meeting of heads of 
state and principal ministers was con- 
vened, and as a first step the three kings 
joined with the monarch of Belgium in 
an appeal for peace. When this proved 
fruitless, the governments again resorted 
to separate declarations of neutrality. 

Joint aid to Finland was strenuously 
discussed when that country was at- 
tacked by the Soviet Union, but was 
cut short when Berlin notified the Scan- 
dinavian capitals that it would regard 
such actions as being hostile to its own 
interests. Nevertheless large amounts of 
aid were sent from Sweden and lesser 
amounts from Norway and Denmark. 
Many volunteers were permitted to leave 
Sweden to fight in Finland’s cause, and 
war materials were allowed to pass 
through Norwegian and Swedish terri- 
tory in a policy of “non-belligerent inter- 
ventionism”. But this clearly was not 
enough to stop the Soviet armed might 
when Moscow determined to crush Fin- 
land and strip it of valuable border 
lands. 

The treacherous Nazi invasions of 
Denmark and Norway left only Sweden 
neutral and unoccupied. Close connec- 
tions were maintained between Finland 
system, see Norman J. Padelford, International Law 
and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil Strife, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. 

See Survey of International Affairs, 1937, London, 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1938, Vol. I, 
p. 96. 
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and Sweden, and clandestine links were 
kept alive with the peoples of Norway 
and Denmark and with the govern- 
ments-in-exile set up in London. How- 
ever, northern cooperation was able to 
resume its pre-war patterns and to ini- 
tiate further united efforts only after the 
liberation of the conquered lands. 


III. Neutrality and Collective 


Relations 


Moving from the period prior to 1945 
into the present and the future, one is 
bound to query to what extent senti- 
ments of neutrality may continue to 
operate as a vital force in the policies of 
these countries toward world politics. 

In the case of the UN, participation 
in the League of Nations before the war 
predisposed the Scandinavian states to 
accept membership in the new world or- 
ganization. Having been at war with 
Germany, Denmark and Norway were 
among the original members in 1945. 
Sweden and Iceland were admitted the 
following year. Although the Charter 
clearly provides for collective measures 
against a state found guilty of aggres- 
sion or breaching the peace, the govern- 
ment of Sweden came to the conclusion 
that the country’s over-all interests were 
so in harmony with the declared Pur- 
poses and Principles of the organization 
that Sweden could accept membership. 
Finland unfortunately became one of the 
victims of the deadlock between the 
powers over the admission of new mem- 
bers and it was not until 1955 that it was 
able to join the world organization.’ 

Former concepts of neutrality were 
likewise no bar to the Scandinavian 
states, together with Iceland, who joined 
the Organization for European Eco- 


™ For a discussion of positions taken by members of 
the Scandinavian group in the UN, see T. P. Svenne- 
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nomic Cooperation (OEEC) and the 
Council of Europe when these regional 
bodies were formed. Although Finland’s 
needs for economic assistance were 
great and its interest in European collab- 
oration sincere, its position with respect 
to the Soviet Union has dictated utmost 
circumspection in entering commitments 
with regard to organizations and move- 
ments to which its powerful neighbor is 
actively opposed. 

heart-searching test of northern 
policies occurred in 1948-1949 when the 
questions of collective defense for west- 
ern Europe and participation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) were raised. 

The first reactions to British Foreign 
Minister Bevin’s proposal of a western 
European collective defense treaty were 
distinctly negative in Denmark and 
Sweden. The late Prime Minister Hans 
Hedtoft of Denmark declared, “We do 
not want to place our country in any 
bloc at all.” He added: “In my view, 
it cannot be a Danish or Scandinavian 
interest to widen the obvious differences 
between East and West.” Foreign Min- 
ister Unden of Sweden declared that “an 
overwhelming majority of the Swedish 
people does not wish to join any Great 
Power bloc either by expressed treaty or 
alliance or by silent acquiescence in joint 
military measures in case of conflict. We 
do not wish,” he added, “through ‘ad- 
vance commitments,’ to renounce the 
right and chance to stay outside another 
war.” 

In Norway, on the other hand, For- 
eign Minister Lange asserted that Unden 
did not speak for the whole of Scandi- 
navia. Norway, he maintained, felt that 
a consolidation of western Europe could 


vig, “‘The Scandinavian Bloc in the United Nations," 
Social Research, Spring 1955, p. 39-56. 
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contribute to “the creation of a new 
equilibrium” and lay a basis for “an in- 
dependent democratic peace policy by 
the western European countries. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt,” he de- 
clared, “that we are part of western 
Europe.” 

Acknowledging that “there must be 
very compelling reasons before we choose 
a course which may take us away from 
Sweden or Denmark or any one of 
them”, Lange went on to say: “On the 
other hand, we must realize that the 
problems of military policy and security 
which face the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries are not identical, and this fact may 
create certain difficulties in the work to 
find a common solution.” 

The Scandinavian states were not for- 
mally invited to become signatories of 
the Brussels Treaty of Western Euro- 
pean Defense signed on March 17, 1948. 
This was perhaps fortunate, for the divi- 
sions of viewpoint among them were 
such that to have forced the issue further 
at this moment might have jeopardized 
broader aspects of their regional collabo- 
ration. 

With Moscow-guided pressures and 
threats mounting in western and south- 
eastern Europe in the spring and 
summer of 1948, the question of Scandi- 
navian alignment with the defensive 
measures of the western states could not 
be long postponed, however. The com- 
mencement of multilateral diplomatic 
conversations in Washington during the 
summer of 1948, conceiving a possible 
North Atlantic pact in which the United 
States might participate, clearly held far- 
reaching implications for all of Europe 
and hastened search for an agreed policy. 

In view of these developments the 


®For a discussion of the problem faced by the 
Scandinavian states at this time, see Franklin D. Scott, 


governments of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden undertook a joint inquiry into 
the possibilities of regional military co- 
operation. Before this was completed, 
however, Norway and Denmark were 
asked whether they wished to join in 
the Washington negotiations. 

Confronted with this situation, the 
prime ministers, foreign ministers and 
defense ministers of the three countries 
met at Karlstad and subsequently at 
Copenhagen and Oslo to explore the pos- 
sible grounds of agreement. Being aware 
that Norway and Denmark were in 
need of collective defense for their own 
security and inclined toward a western 
association as a result of their bitter war- 
time experiences, the Swedish govern- 
ment came forward with a proposed ten 
year Tripartite Military Alliance as a 
move to prevent a split within Scandi- 
navia. This was made contingent, how- 
ever, on none of the parties joining a 
Great Power military bloc. 

Many Swedes recognize that times 
have changed since 1939 and that Swe- 
den has a crucial stake in the preserva- 
tion of freedom in western Europe. 
They are aware that the Soviet Union 
has no love for them in the light of past 
history and that if war should occur 
between the Soviet Union and the west, 
Soviet war vessels would attempt to use 
the Straits between Denmark and Swe- 
den and might seize Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian ports and bases. They 
also appreciate that Scandinavian air 
space could well become a scene of com- 
bat or hostile action. For these reasons, 
as well as their native hatred of Soviet 
totalitarianism, the Swedish people have 
supported their government’s building 
and maintaining one of the world’s best 


The United States and Scandinavia, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1950, p. 302-313. 
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armed air forces. But, on the whole, the 
voting majority in Parliament is still 
committed to pursuing a policy of neu- 
urality and non-alignment with outside 
powers. Thus, when the Norwegian 
ministers countered with the proposal 
that a Scandinavian defense agreement 
be guaranteed by the United States, this 
was turned down. 

The representatives of Norway and 
Denmark felt that only with the assist- 
ance of the United States could their se- 
curity be assured and the necessary 
equipment be obtained for their defense. 
Leaders of these countries knew from 
the dire experiences of World War Il 
that they did not have sufficient human 
or military resources to erect by them- 
selves, or within Scandinavia alone, an 
effective defense against attack by a 
great power. They were also convinced 
from these experiences that neutrality af- 
fords no security against the designs of 
a totalitarian power and that their peo- 
ples are dependent upon overseas trade 
for their livelihood as well as their se- 
curity, although not a few Danes are 
deeply concerned about the policy their 
country can and should pursue when 
faced once again with a powerful Ger- 
many on their southern border. 

The westward extension of Soviet 
power to the Norwegian border and to 
the Elbe River, combined with Soviet 
occupation of Danish-owned Bornholm 
Island in 1945 and post-war demands 
for a change in the status of Norwegian- 
owned Svalbard, were powerful argu- 
ments to Norwegians and Danes for 
entering into a collective defense pact 
with the western nations. Their govern- 
ments were also alarmed by the Soviet- 


®On the difficult choice faced by the Danes see 
Joe R. Wilkinson, ‘‘Denmark and NATO: The Prob- 
lem of a Small State in a Collective Security System,’’ 
International Organization, X, p. 390-401. For the 


Finnish non-aggression treaty of 1948 
and by pressure from Moscow upon 
themselves to enter into similar agree- 
ments. 

The decisive point in Scandinavian 
negotiations was reached when the 
United States announced that it could 
not give priorities in military materiel 
to countries which did not align them- 
selves politically with the west. At this 
juncture Norway, Denmark, and Ice- 
land chose to become members of 
NATO.’ 

At the time of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, Halvard Lange, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, summed 
up Norway’s viewpoint in these words: 
“Our first thought . . . was to turn to 
our neighbors . . . in the north of Eu- 
rope to see what the three of us together 
could do. As we Norwegians saw it, the 
best solution would be a Scandinavian 
regional pact under the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

“As we could not fully agree .. . on 
the basis for such a Scandinavian defense 
union and on the necessity of establish- 
ing solidarity with a broader and 
stronger regional defense grouping, the 
logical solution . . . was to join the 
North Atlantic pact.” 

The government of Sweden refused, 
however, to abandon its traditional posi- 
tion of neutrality, notwithstanding the 
ideological leanings of its people toward 
the west. Many Swedes felt at the time 
that if their country were to join NATO 
this would lead the Soviet Union to pur- 
sue a more aggressive policy toward Fin- 
land, and possibly toward all of Scandi- 
navia. Whether this was justified or 
not, Sweden turned away from NATO. 


Swedish position, see Harald Wigforss, ‘Sweden and 
the Atlantic Pact,’’ sbid., Ill, p. 434-443. 

See Halvard Lange, ‘‘Signing Ceremony of the 
North Atlantic Treaty,’’ Department of State Bulletin, 
April 17, 1949, Pp. 478 


The discussions on an integrated Scan- 
dinavian defense system were discon- 
tinued. And Sweden became in effect 
militarily isolated. As the Prime Min- 
ister of Norway later expressed it, the 
reason the three states could not reach 
agreement was “the fact that the require- 
ments of our national security are differ- 
ent”. 

Thus far the adherence of Denmark, 
Iceland and Norway to the North At- 
lantic Treaty has not led to unfriendly 
cleavages between the Scandinavian 
countries. Cooperation has continued 
and even progressed in other fields. The 
foreign ministers and heads of other de- 
partments have continued to meet more 
or less regularly to discuss common 
problems and to seek agreement on a 
wide range of national actions. 

The continuing presence of these di- 
vergent attitudes upon collective security 
must be reckoned with, nevertheless, 
when questions of collective action for 
peace or war may arise in the future, as 
may be noted, for example, in the differ- 
ent voting positions taken by the coun- 
tries in the UN in 1951 on the draft 
resolution declaring the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to be an aggressor in Korea 
and on the resolution condemning Soviet 
use of force in Hungary in 1956. 


IV. Formation of the Northern 
Council 


The idea of a formal structure of inter- 
Scandinavian cooperation is credited to 
the late Mr. Peter Munch, Danish For- 
eign Minister, who in 1938 proposed the 
formation of an agency for consultation 
between the northern countries. The in- 
tervention of World War II stopped the 
development of this project at the time, 
but the idea persisted. 
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Following the war the Danes again 
took the lead at a meeting of the Nordic 
Inter-Parliamentary Union in 1951 in 
proposing the establishment of a North- 
ern Parliamentary Council. This idea 
was approved by those present and a 
committee was set up representing all 
five countries, including Finland, to 
draft an instrument for the creation of 
such a body. 

The proposals for the formation of a 
Nordic Council were accepted by all in 
1952 with the exception of Finland. Al- 
though Finns had participated in the 
drafting of plans for the Council, the 
government at Helsinki felt that in view 
of the country’s political position with 
respect to the Soviet Union it was not 
politic to join at that time. This was 
emphasized by the fact that Moscow 
openly voiced its disapproval of the proj- 
ect, that its armed forces were holding 
the base at Porkkala, and that Finland 
was still paying war reparations to the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet opposition to a Northern Coun- 
cil was not unique. For the government 
at Moscow has opposed groupings of 
free nations, whether small or large, sit- 
uated near its borders for whatever pur- 
pose. Other forms of northern coopera- 
tion have net with Soviet criticism. And 
pressures have been exerted to prevent 
the formation of military or political 
pacts between the countries or with west- 
ern states. 

Notwithstanding Soviet attempts to 
foil the plan, the parliaments of Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden ap- 
proved the Statute of the Northern 
Council, and the organization was inau- 
gurated in February 1953.” 

The legislation authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the Council was passed al- 


11.QOn the founding of the Council see Hans Hedtoft, ‘‘The Nordic Council,’’ American-Scandinavian Review, 


March 1954, p. 13-21. 
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most unanimously in Denmark and 
Sweden. Only the communist deputies 
voted against it. In Norway the Presi- 
dent of the Odelstinget expressed doubt 
as to the need for any “pretentious new 
organ” and raised constitutional ques- 
tions regarding Norwegian participation. 
Other members of the opposition parties 
also expressed misgivings lest the Coun- 
cil should interfere with the sovereignty 
of the member states or intervene in 
their internal affairs. Some professed to 
fear, and have continued to do so, that 
sooner or later pressures would rise to 
endow the Council with supra-national 
powers thereby infringing national in- 
dependence. 

The leader of the Norwegian Chris- 
tian Peoples’ Party expressed this fear 
when he later remarked: “The precondi- 
tion, indeed the very lifeline of Scandi- 
navian cooperation, must be the uncon- 
ditional freedom of the national assem- 
blies.* Only when Foreign Minister 
Lange pointed out to the Norwegian 
Storting that the Council would have no 
more authority than the Council of Eu- 
rope, in which Norway was already a 
member, and that questions of defense 
and foreign policy would be outside its 
competence was the parliament suffi- 
ciently satisfied to pass the enabling 
legislation. 

It was not until after President Paasi- 
kivi’s visit to Moscow in the autumn of 
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1955 resulted in an agreement for the 
evacuation of Soviet troops from Pork- 
kala that the Government of Finland 
felt there were no more obstacles to its 
joining the Council. When the govern- 
ment and Riksdag decided the time had 
come to join, the step was approved by a 
unanimous vote in the Riksdag. This 
was hailed by Prime Minister Tage Er- 
lander as “a great victory for the Nordic 
idea”. 


V. Organization and Powers of the 
Council 

The Statute of the Northern (or 
Nordic) Council” provides for a body 
consisting of sixteen delegates from each 
of the parliaments of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden, and five from Ice- 
land, together with representatives of the 
respective governments. 

As in the Council of Europe at Stras- 
bourg, the delegations are chosen by the 
national parliaments and are expected to 
represent a cross section of the various 
political parties, both governmental and 
opposition, found in each legislature. 

On the whole the Liberal and Social 
Democratic Parties have elected the larg- 
est numbers of members of the Council. 
These have been followed by representa- 
tives of the Conservative and Peasant 
Parties. A tabulation of the political af- 
filiations of members at the 1957 session 
shows the following cross section as an 
illustration. 


Social Peasant Liberal and 
Communists Democrats Party Other Groups Conservatives 
Denmark - 8 - 5 3 
Finland 3 5 4 I 3 
Iceland I I ~ I 2 
Norway - 8 I 4 3 
Sweden - 8 2 4 2 


12 Statement by Mr. Wikborg, speaking at the fourth 
session of the Council. 
% The texts of the Statute and Rules of Procedure 


are available in English from the Secretariat of the 
Danish delegation to the Nordic Council at the Folke- 
tinget, Christiansborg, Copenhagen. 
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With close relations existing among 
similar parties in the northern countries, 
some tendency has been displayed by 
delegates to align themselves in Council 
discussions according to political views. 
But up to now the final voting on the 
majority of issues has tended to follow 
more or less along national rather than 
political or social lines. 

In accordance with the Rules of 
Procedure all members are seated alpha- 
betically in two sections: one, the repre- 
sentatives of the governments; the other, 
members elected by the parliaments. The 
representatives of the governments are 
permitted to take part in all debates and 
committee meetings and the maximum 
collaboration between parliamentary dele- 
gates and government representatives is 
encouraged, The government represent- 
atives are not allowed to vote, however, 
in decisions of the Council. Otherwise, 
the members vote individually, not as 
national delegations. 

The importance which the govern- 
ments have attached to the Council meet- 
ings is evidenced by the fact that at each 
session there have been a substantial 
number of leading ministers present. At 
the 1956 session, for example, 30 cabinet 
ministers were sent by the various gov- 
ernments including the prime ministers 
and foreign ministers of all the countries 
excepting Iceland. The responsible min- 
isters of all the countries have demon- 
strated by their presence and support 
their awareness that “positive and active 
Government cooperation with the Nor- 
dic Council is an absolute precondition 
of its activities”, as the President of the 
fourth session declared. 

The Council is basically an organ for 
consultation between leading members 
of the parliaments and governments on 
matters of common interest to two or 
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more of the countries. No class of ques- 
tions is excluded from discussion by the 
terms of the Statute, but by common 
understanding the Council does not en- 
ter upon questions of foreign policy and 
defense directly. In fact Prime Minister 
Lange assured the members of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament in 1952 that such 
matters would not be included. At the 
fourth session Prime Minister Hansen of 
Denmark stated, “Questions of foreign 
policy and defense policy are outside the 
scope of its authority. We may say,” he 
added, that the limitation placed upon 
the powers of the Council “has been in- 
strumental in creating confidence in its 
work and its potentialities”. And when 
Finland joined, its Parliament expressly 
declared that its representatives should 
not take part in any discussions or deci- 
sions about questions of foreign or de- 
fense policy. 

In effect, the Northern Council’s 
frame of reference is not unlike that of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe. It is wider in scope than 
that of the more specialized regional 
bodies such as OEEC and the European 
Coal and Steel Community, but is not as 
broad as that of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences which may consider “any mat- 
ter relating to friendly relations among 
the American States”. 

The Northern Council cannot make 
decisions that are binding upon the in- 
dividual countries. It is not a super- 
parliament. It has no legislative or de- 
cree law powers. It cannot enter into 
relations with foreign states. Its role, 
constitutionally speaking, is purely ad- 
visory and recommendatory to the gov- 
ernments. The provisions of the Statute, 
former Prime Minister Eriksen of Den- 
mark has said, are “clear and unambig- 
uous. No resolution can here, either in 
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form or in fact, bind any individual 
government or any individual parlia- 
ment.” 

Recommendations passed by the Coun- 
cil are sent to the member governments 
for detailed action, it being understood 
that direct contacts will be made across 
the national borders by the various de- 
partments or ministries concerned. In 
order to ensure a follow-through the 
practice has developed of having the pre- 
siding officers meet with the prime min- 
isters or foreign ministers of the govern- 
ments directly after Council meetings to 
agree upon methods of handling the 
recommendations. Frequently they desig- 
nate one of the governments to assume 
responsibility for coordinating the work 
of all of them in implementing a pro- 
posal. 

Although the Council’s recommenda- 
tions are made only to the governments, 
it is customary in some of the countries 
for the government to give an annual 
report on the meetings to the parliament. 
If formal actions are required on any 
proposals these are introduced in normal 
fashion. On the whole, Council recom- 
mendations carry considerable weight 
because of the numbers of distinguished 
representatives who are customarily sent 
to the meetings. 

The machinery of the Council has 
been kept simple. Each session elects a 
president, usually from the host country, 
and four vice presidents, one from each 
other country. The rules of the Coun- 
cil require that these five officers must 
represent different political views as well 
as different countries. These officers con- 
tinue until the next regular session of 
the Counci! and together form a direc- 
torate or Presidium. 

The present president of the Council 
is Hr. Lennart Heljas of Finland. He 


was elected in 1957 succeeding former 
Prime Minister Eriksen of Denmark 
and before him Professor Bertil Ohlin 
of Sweden. The vice presidents are Emil 
Tousson, Chairman of the Icelandic Alt- 
ing or Parliament; former Minister Nils 
Honsvald, Chairman of the Labor Party 
(Governing) in the Norwegian Stort- 
ing; Professor Ohlin from the Swedish 
Parliament, and Hr. Eriksen of Den- 
mark. 

Five committees are appointed each 
year by the Council: the Legislative 
Committee, Social Policy Committee, 
Traffic Committee, Cultural Committee, 
and the Committee on Economic Ques- 
tions. Customarily all proposals on the 
agenda are referred to a committee be- 
fore being discussed in a plenary meet- 
ing. These committees may, and occa- 
sionally do, invite persons who are not 
members of the Council but who have 
expert knowledge to speak before them 
or to submit relevant data. And any 
members may submit a minority report 
if they do not agree with the majority. 

There is no permanent secretariat or 
common treasury. Instead each delega- 
tion maintains a small secretariat and 
these officers collaborate to service the 
needs of the Council. Their activities 
are supervised by the presiding officers. 
The secretary of a given session is the 
principal secretary of the host country’s 
delegation. Each country takes care of 
the expenses of its own delegation and 
staff. 


VI. The Council in Operation 


The Northern Council meets once a 
year, but may be summoned into special 
session at the request of two govern- 
ments or twenty members. 

Thus far five sessions have been held 


—the first in Copenhagen in 1953, the 
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second in Oslo in 1954, the third in 
Stockholm in 1955, the fourth in Copen- 
hagen in 1956, and the fifth in Helsinki 
in 1957. There is no fixed pattern of 
rotation among the capitals; convenience 
and mutual agreement determine the 
meeting place. 

Proposals may be laid before the 
Council either by the governments or by 
individual members. The Rules of Pro- 
cedure require that whenever a matter is 
submitted to the Council it shall con- 
tain a proposal for a Council decision, 
thus guarding against the submission of 
vague theoretical propositions. 

Each session of the Council custom- 
arily opens with a report by the Presid- 
ium and a general discussion on coopera- 
tive action among the member states. 
This, like the annual debates at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the UN, affords an 
opportunity for reviewing steps taken in 
the past, for discussing measures cur- 
rently being taken, and for considering 
further means of promoting useful co- 
operation between the countries. Annual 
reports are submitted by the governments 
indicating the steps they have taken since 
the last meeting to put Council recom- 
mendations into effect. Permanent inter- 
governmental committees also make re- 
ports on activities related to cooperative 
measures in which the Council is inter- 
ested, 

Some indication of the magnitude of 
the Council’s work is shown by the fact 
that at the second session 35 papers were 
laid before the meeting. The five com- 
mittees reported on 50 resolutions, all of 
which were adopted by the Council, and 
30 of which were in the form of recom- 
mendations to the governments. At the 
fourth session the agenda included 8 
old and 21 new motions together with 
ten government reports. Before the con- 


clusion of this session the Council 
adopted 21 new recommendations for 
action. 

Decisions on recommendations are 
taken by simple majority vote on an 
alphabetical roll-call. There is no “veto” 
in the Northern Council. 

The tone of the Council’s program 
was struck by Prime Minister Einar 
Gerhardsen of Norway, speaking at the 
first session when he said, “Northern co- 
operation should, first and foremost, be 
work . . . not words.” 

The activity of the Council has been 
characterized thus far by an attempt to 
deal with specific problems of coopera- 
tion as they arise and to stress the adop- 
tion of practical measures by the govern- 
ments or parliaments. A determined 
effort has been made to avoid general 
declarations of principles and theoretical 
discussions about the formation of supra- 
national bodies which have taken up 
much time in some organizations else- 
where. On the whole the members have 
not been interested in cooperation for 
its own sake nor in trying to unify insti- 
tutions or actions merely for theoretical 
or ideological reasons. The Council's 
accomplishments have been realized, in 
the words of Frantz Wendt, Secretary- 
General of the Danish delegation, by a 
“resolute piling up of commendable 
small advances”. 


VII. Accomplishments in Northern 
Cooperation 

What have been some of the accom- 
plishments in northern cooperation in 
recent years? 

One of the basic steps which has been 
taken has been the furtherance of in- 
formal contacts not only between rank- 
ing ministers of the several governments 
but also between administrative officials 
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and experts at the working levels in or- 
der to simplify and expedite cooperative 
measures on a wide scale of relationships 
between the countries. Along this same 
line consideration is now being given to 
exchange of civil servants for periods of 
not less than a year to familiarize them 
with practices, attitudes and problems in 
the different countries. 

Special attention has been given to in- 
suring equality of treatment to citizens 
of all Scandinavian countries in each 
other’s territories. 

Through the efforts of the Council 
Scandinavia has been made a single pass- 
port area. It is now possible for a Swede 
to travel in Denmark or a Finn in Nor- 
way without having to carry a passport. 
This is an exception to the rule in Eu- 
rope. The Council has also recommended 
to the governments that they have but 
one customs house at border crossings 
and that inspections be handled by joint 
personnel. 

A salient achievement has been the 
creation of a common labor market. 
Separate work and dwelling permits are 
no longer required in each state where a 
Scandinavian national may go. A Dane 
who may be without work in his own 
land may now seek and take employ- 
ment in Sweden or Norway without 
having to obtain an additional work 
permit. In 1955 there were over 100,000 
Scandinavians working in countries other 
than their own. The common labor 
market is particularly advantageous for 
those who are affected by cyclical or sea- 
sonal unemployment. 

In 1956 an inter-Scandinavian Social 
Security Convention was concluded. By 
virtue of this agreement citizens of one 
country who take employment in an- 

144 For a comprehensive discussion of cooperation on 


social, labor and health matters, see Kaare Salvesen, 
“Cooperation in Social Affairs between the Northern 
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other are given the same social benefits 
as those granted to the citizens of the 
country in which they are residing, in- 
cluding hospitalization, old age and 
widows pensions, social security and un- 
employment compensation. These bene- 
fits thus remove the effects of national 
boundaries so far as social welfare is 
concerned. Moves are also underway to 
establish joint institutions for the care of 
disabled persons. And even now a 
Scandinavian travelling in one of the 
other countries can have free medical, 
hospital or ambulance service with the 
expenses being met by the local benefit 
society of the town or city where he may 
happen to be. 

Similar steps have been taken in public 
health and medical matters. Joint or 
co-ordinated health programs and regu- 
lations are worked out by meetings of 
doctors and government public health 
authorities. All of Scandinavia has been 
made a single quarantine district. Steps 
are being taken to unify medical statis- 
tics, and joint studies are being carried 
on with respect to preservation of food- 
stuffs and for insuring pure food condi- 
tions.” 

In the communication field a coordi- 
nated postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
service covering the region has been es- 
tablished. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of Scandinavian collaboration is the ef- 
fort which is being made to achieve uni- 
formity in various spheres of law and 
legislative enactment. Progress in this 
direction, which has gone farther than 
in probably any other region, has been 
facilitated by the fact that the Scandi- 
navian countries have a common tradi- 
tion in private law. But it has also been 


Countries of Europe,’’ International Labour Review 
April 1956, p. 334-357- 


aided by the fact that the authorities in 
the several countries have been en- 
deavoring to adopt and apply similar 
laws and regulations whenever practical. 
At present there are some 30 common 
(i.e. identical) civil laws in Scandinavia. 
In this connection the Northern Council 
has recommended that legislative com- 
mittees of the different countries should 
work together so that not only common 
texts of proposed legislation are sub- 
mitted in each country, but that bills and 
reports should be filed simultaneously 
and that where different views arise in 
the parliaments the committees should 
collaborate in such a way as to iron out 
differences and reach agreeable compro- 
mises looking toward passage of similar 
legislation in each country. In final 
instance, legislative differences may be 
referred to the Northern Council as a 
means of seeking a joint solution. 

Each country recognizes civil decisions 
of courts in other countries and will give 
binding effect to fines in its own land. 
The Council has recommended that in 
the future criminal records be exchanged 
and that police and judicial authorities 
should have the power to examine wit- 
nesses in connection with crimes occur- 
ring in the other states. And it has 
suggested that a study be made of the 
possibility of having courts in any of the 
countries empowered to sit in judgment 
of penal offences committed in another 
state if the person charged with an of- 
fence has crossed a state line. 

A notable example of cooperation is the 
Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS), a 
joint Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
air line company. ‘This carrier ranks 
fourth among international air services 
and was the originator of the Polar Air 
Route from Copenhagen to Los Angeles 
using the Thule, Greenland, air base. 
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The enviable reputation which this sys- 
tem has attained in its global operations 
offers an eminent example of Scandi- 
navian business cooperation. Some of the 
groups that aided the formation of SAS 
are now behind a joint engineering proj- 
ect which is being studied, namely, the 
building of a bridge and tunnel between 
Malmo, Sweden, and Copenhagen, con- 
necting the two sides of the Sound. 

Recently Sweden has granted a $5,000,- 
ooo loan to Norway for the construction 
of a hydro-electric plant, a portion of 
whose energy will be transmitted across 
the boundary to Swedish industry. And 
hopes have been expressed that joint 
development of Norwegian power re- 
sources may ultimately provide power 
for transmission to many other parts of 
Scandinavia. 

Plans are underway for development 
of joint research on the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic power. This aims at 
preventing unnecessary duplication in 
research, fostering improvements in ex- 
perimental utilization of such energy, 
and aiding education in nuclear physics. 
Through such cooperation the Council 
has felt that the northern states may be 
able to enhance their competitive posi- 
tion with other countries in Europe and 
abroad. 

Scandinavians have a substantial inter- 
est in harnessing atomic energy, for if 
enough power can be obtained from this 
source it will liberate their economies 
and industries from the present heavy 
dependence upon imports of coal and 
oil with resultant savings in foreign ex- 
change. Valuable local resources are at 
hand for this. Norway was the first 
country to have a heavy water plant at 
Rjukan and is one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of this important ingredi- 
ent. Furthermore, extensive shale for- 
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mations in Sweden are known to hold 
large stores of uranium if economical 
ways of recovery can be devised. 

The Council has recommended that 
the governments make every effort to 
assist and promote cooperation in other 
fields of scientific and technical research 
in order to make the best use of the 
limited resources at the disposal of the 
five states. For example, it has asked 
them to investigate the desirability of es- 
tablishing joint institutions for research 
on such diversified matters as nutrition, 
alcoholism, and criminology. 

In the educational and cultural fields 
many joint committees have been set up 
to further exchanges of information and 
personnel and to promote closer relations 
between the peoples of the northern 
countries. A Northern Cultural Com- 
mission and a Northern Committee for 
Social Policy are particularly active. Of- 
ficial efforts along these lines have been 
powerfully stimulated and buttressed by 
the activities of many private, profes- 
sional and semi-public organizations be- 
lieving in close cultural ties between the 
countries.” Among other things, the 
Council has asked the governments to 
step up the amounts of money being set 
aside for cultural purposes and to pro- 
mote the translation of Nordic literature. 

Only one proposal that has been fa- 
vored by a majority in the Northern 
Council has met with real opposition. 
This is a plan for an all-Scandinavian 
common market. Adoption of this plan 
would follow in the footsteps of the 
Benelux customs union and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

The initial object of the plan is to 
eliminate tariffs and trading regulations 
on 77 percent of intra-Scandinavian trade 
and then to adopt uniform tariffs for 


18 See, for instance, Frantz W. Wendt, ‘‘The Norden Association,”’ 


1956, P. 245-249. 


trade with non-Scandinavian countries. 
Thus far, the countries have reduced 
tariffs on approximately 33 percent of 
the articles in trade under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

At the 1954 Council session the recom- 
mendation asking the governments to 
begin work on plans for a common 
market was supported by all the Danish 
and Swedish votes, by most of the Ice- 
landic votes, but by only about half of 
the Norwegian delegates. The non- 
Socialist members of the Norwegian 
delegation wished to have the question 
deferred. Finland was not a member 
of the Council at that time and since 
then has been making a study of its own 
economic future. It did, however, join 
the expert committee on the project in 
1956. Although most of the Icelandic 
delegates voted for investigating the 
plan, the government at Reykjavik has 
stated that because of the peculiarities in 
Iceland’s trading relationships it cannot 
join a common market in the immediate 
future. 

At the 1956 meeting the Inter-Scandi- 
navian Expert Committee on Economic 
Cooperation presented a progress report 
on the proposed common market. It 
emphasized that certain economic ques- 
tions would have to be faced if the com- 
mon market were to become a reality. 
Taxation policy, the Committee felt, 
would have to be coordinated more than 
it is at present in order not to place the 
relatively highly taxed Norwegian indus- 
tries at a disadvantage with producers in 
Sweden and Denmark. It was suggested 
that coordination would probably be- 
come necessary regarding productivity, 
investment, subsidies, depreciation, and 
even social policy, or differences on any 
one of these could lead to political issues 
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in one or more of the countries. The 
Committee also intimated that possibly 
some kind of higher or supra-national 
authority might ultimately be needed to 
achieve full and equitable results. 

It is generally acknowledged that a 
common market might confer benefits 
upon small and medium-sized enter- 
prises as well as large industries and 
might also result in increased produc- 
tion. But there are not a few who 
doubt how generally economic expan- 
sion or benefits would be spread over 
the region as a whole. 

In some areas of trade the creation 
of a common market would produce 
few complications. But in the iron and 
steel, metal working, electro-technical, 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries 
where there is considerable competition 
careful weighing of the relative advanta- 
ges and disadvantages to each country 
is needed. Questions touching numerous 
aspects of national economic policy, such 
as the use of public funds, the support 
of industry versus agriculture and fish- 
eries, promotion of state enterprises in 
competition with private initiative are 
involved in any far-reaching move in the 
direction of a common market for the 
greater part of intra-Scandinavian trade, 
for the different policies now being pur- 
sued by the several states are in them- 
selves responses to the differing eco- 
nomic and financial conditions found 
among them. Leaders of both manage- 
ment and labor are concerned with im- 
plications of a step of this nature. Hence, 
the Ministerial and Economic Coopera- 
tion Committees have been instructed by 
the governments to examine the plan 
with great care. 

Taking the various factors into ac- 
count, Norway should be a beneficiary 
of such an arrangement. The principal 


opposition to the plan comes never- 
theless from Norway. Industrial and 
Conservative Party elements there are 
opposed to it. There is fear that heavily 
capitalized industries in Sweden and 
Denmark would benefit to such an ex- 
tent that unemployment and other diffi- 
culties would occur in Norway. Some 
Norwegian leaders would be willing to 
go along with a more restricted form of 
economic cooperation through the devel- 
opment of specific joint projects. But 
the Labor Party, which is in power in 
Norway, has made a political issue of the 
project and endorsed it along with the 
governing parties in Denmark and Swe- 
den. To an extent, therefore, Norway’s 
position hinges upon the trend of do- 
mestic politics. 

Because some 80 percent of Norway’s 
exports to Denmark and Sweden are 
already imported into those countries 
free of duty or at very low tariffs, Nor- 
wegian industries do not expect to gain 
appreciable opportunities for expansion 
as a result of the establishment of 4 com- 
mon market. The products of Danish 
and Swedish industry, on the other 
hand, are subject to a much greater ex- 
tent to the imposition of import duties 
on entering Norway. Hence, it is felt in 
Norway that they would derive consid- 
erably greater advantages than Norwe- 
gian industry from the creation of a 
common market. It is also feared by 
Norwegian industrialists and members of 
the Conservative Party that such an ar- 
rangement might cause some non-Scan- 
dinavian countries, notably the United 
Kingdom, to take retaliatory measures 
against Norwegian trade and shipping 
upon which Norway is heavily depend- 
ent for foreign exchange, raw materials 
and foodstuffs. As Erling Wikborg, 
Chairman of the Christian Peonles’ Party 
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in Norway, put it: Norway cannot afford 
to take “even the slightest risk in such 
matters”, 

Liberal and Conservative Party ele- 
ments in Norway oppose the common 
market on basic political grounds. They 
believe that this is but a step toward the 
creation of supra-national bodies, in- 
fringements upon national independence, 
and eventual economic and_ political 
union of the countries. Spokesmen for 
these as well as the Farmers’ Party have 
charged that sooner or later powers of 
self-determination will be taken away 
from Norway and from the national 
parliaments and be handed over to 
supra-national bodies in which the fate 
of Norway’s economic life and welfare 
would be determined by other countries. 
Minds go back, of course, to the historic 
experiences of Norway prior to 1905. 
And as Mr. Arthur Sundt of the Ven- 
stre (Liberal) Party declared at the 1956 
Northern Council meeting, “Whether 
we abandon our economic independence 
all at once or in successive stages over a 
period of five, ten, or fifteen years, will 
not make much difference.” Thus, the 
issue brings up, as he put it, “perspec- 
tives of the highest political order”. 

The eminent Swedish economist Bertil 
Ohlin endeavored to answer some of the 
objections at the fourth session of the 
Northern Council. Drawing upon the 
experience of the Benelux countries he 
felt that there could be considerable dis- 
crepancy in the economic policies of the 
participating countries and that exten- 
sive coordination of taxation systems and 
social policy would not be necessary in 
order to operate a common market plan 
to the mutual advantage of all the coun- 
tries. On the other hand, he pointed to 
the advantage all would enjoy in having 
a market representing the fifteen million 
inhabitants of the entire region. This, 


he thought, would also enhance their 
economic bargaining power with the 
rest of the world. Professor Ohlin 
drew further upon the experience of the 
Commonwealth countries to show that 
their system of tariff preferences had 
worked for decades while the members 
had been increasing their political and 
economic independence. 

Others who have spoken in favor of 
the move, including the Ministers for 
Commerce and Economics of Sweden 
and Denmark, see no need for supra- 
national bodies or infringements upon 
the right of each parliament to deter- 
mine national policies, although it is ad- 
mitted that extensive cooperation will be 
needed to make the plan work effec- 
tively. 

Moderate elements representing both 
the Opposition and Labor Parties in 
Norway have expressed hope that with 
time and patience some form of eco- 
nomic agreement can be devised. One 
representative, Professor Erling Peterson, 
a member of the Conservative Party, 
has urged that the arrangement be con- 
ceived in such a way as to give each 
country a surplus of advantages, that 
there be a reasonable degree of equality 
in relative terms of competition, and that 
care be taken to insure that modern 
production facilities not be put out of 
business by inequalities in terms of com- 
petition with established industries. Mr. 
Arne Skaug, Norwegian Minister for 
Commerce and a member of the Labor 
Party, has urged that all view the eco- 
nomic problems from a dynamic and 
not a static angle with new forms of in- 
dustry and energy production rapidly 
forging ahead in Scandinavia and 
abroad. The Danish Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Labor, Mr. J. O. 
Krag, has also pointed to the competitive 
problems Scandinavians will encounter 


in a period of rapid technological prog- 
ress with other European countries tak- 
ing “bold steps toward integration of 
large markets”, if the Scandinavians do 
not themselves do something toward 
creating a common market of their own. 
Oily by doing this, he has argued, can 
they hope to raise their own standards 
of living and expand the volume of 
trade. 

Dr. Osten Unden, Foreign Minister of 
Sweden, has sought to quiet Norwegian 
political fears by saying that if the con- 
templated economic cooperation were to 
move over into the fields of foreign af- 
fairs and defense, Sweden can be 
counted upon to resist this. And as for 
possible political integration, he has said, 
“We certainly don’t want any more of 
that system in our relations with Nor- 
way.” 

During 1957 inter-governmental 
ministerial and expert committee has 
been continuing an exploration of the 
problems connected with the establish- 
ment of a common market. The issue 
is also being studied further by commit- 
tees in each country with a view to tak- 
ing a decision on the matter in 1958. 
Application of the common market prin- 
ciple to agriculture has been mentioned. 
But this will probably be slower in ma- 
terializing because of the special pro- 
tective and promotive measures that have 
been taken by both Sweden and Norway 
whose farming interests cannot compete 
on an even basis with the efficient, 
well-organized agriculture in Denmark. 
Meanwhile, the advancement of the Eu- 
ropean common market treaty is bound 
to have serious implications for the trade 
of the northern countries if the antici- 
pated discriminatory possibilities envis- 
aged under the Rome treaty are utilized 
by the six “Little Europe” countries 


16 See Nene —. Zeitung, March 8, 1957; ibid., 
July 15, 1957; also E. F. Aschinger, “Problematical 
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against third states.” Inaugv-ation of 
the European Economic Community 
will no doubt add new problems of in- 
ternational economic relations for the 
Scandinavian states not only with the 
common market countries but also with 
the United Kingdom with whom they 
have a heavy trade and whose ultimate 
relationship to the European common 
market is yet to be seen. 


VIIL Conclusion 

Through their various efforts the Scan- 
dinavian governments and parliamentary 
leaders are forging an effective pattern 
of regional planning and cooperation. 
With frank and realistic facing of their 
individual and mutual interests, plus a 
large measure of goodwill on all sides, 
and a substantial body of enlightened 
public opinion, the northern countries 
have been able to translate a vision of a 
larger unity with continued diversity 
into tangible pragmatic accomplishments. 
By concentrating upon those phases of 
public affairs where there is already pres- 
ent a large measure of accord or com- 
patible viewpoint, and eschewing de- 
bates about schemes of federation or 
political merger which would be certain 
to raise suspicions, fears and opposition 
in at least one country, solid achieve- 
ments have been attained. And this has 
been done without setting up elaborate 
or expensive new machinery, largely by 
means of the joint legislative, policy- 
making and administrative practices 
which have been utilized. 

As has been the case with regional 
movements elsewhere, Scandinavian lead- 
ers have recognized that cooperation on 
local questions can be helpful in 
strengthening the position and influence 
of their countries on the larger plane of 
international affairs. The possibility of 


Aspects of the Common Market Project,” Swiss Review 
of World Affairs, July 1957, p. 6-10. 
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attaining common foreign and defense 
policies, at least within some limits, is 
not excluded by what is being done in 
other phases of intra-Scandinavian rela- 
tions. There is already a large measure 
of accord on foreign affairs resulting 
from the regular meetings of the foreign 
ministers. Consultations are held each 
year before the opening of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly and at other times when 
deemed necessary. These talks are, how- 
ever, held quite apart from the meetings 
of the Northern Council out of defer- 
ence to the historic feelings of the Nor- 
wegians and the situation of Finland. 

Scandinavian regionalism has been 
fortunate in avoiding, for the most part, 
the strong divisive forces associated with 
the cold war. That the countries cannot 
always arrive at a united front has been 
demonstrated, nevertheless, in connec- 
tion with participation in NATO. It 
was also revealed during the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956 when Finland because of 
its delicate position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union was not able to vote with the 
others in condemning Soviet use of force 
against Hungary. And pressures from 
the east are continually being brought to 
bear upon the Scandinavian govern- 
ments to divide them, to undermine 
their regional collaboration, and to sepa- 
rate them from the west. But most 
Scandinavians have refused to be intimi- 
dated by these pressures and wiles and 
have pressed forward with their plans 
for closer relations in northern Europe. 
What will happen if meetings of the 
Northern Council and other cooperative 
agencies come to include substantial 
numbers of communists can only be 
speculated. 

Proposals have been made from time 
to time since 1949 for establishing con- 
tacts between the military staffs of all 
the Scandinavian countries. Thus far 


this has not been felt to be politic. But 
it is conceivable that in time, and not- 
withstanding the division with relation 
to NATO, informal collaboration on 
military affairs and area defense may be- 
come desirable. This, however, is a sen- 
sitive issue and will be affected both by 
internal politics and by external condi- 
tions. 

The efforts being made by the north- 
ern countries are to be viewed not only 
by themselves but also within the larger 
framework of international cooperation. 
They are in keeping with the long-range 
goals of European unity being sought 
through various agencies of closer in- 
tegration such as OEEC and the Coun- 
cil of Europe. All of the countries with 
the exception of Finland have been ac- 
tive members of both organizations and 
are heartily committed to the principle 
of a stronger, more prosperous Europe. 
At the same time the northern states are 
staunch supporters of the principles and 
purposes of the UN on the broader 
world plane. 

The general philosophy of the north- 
ern leaders was epitomized by the late 
Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft of Den- 
mark when he said that they “veritably 
believe that the development of regional 
units like our northern group is a sine 
qua non for reaching the goal of inter- 
European and international endeavors”. 

Making allowance for the exceptional 
degree of accord which exists among the 
several countries upon matters of social 
philosophy, civil law, cultural relations 
and the democratic way of life, and the 
influence which this has had upon inter- 
governmental cooperation, the fact re- 
mains that the procedures and accom- 
plishments of the northern countries 
may serve as useful guide lines for those 
concerned with the development of re- 
gional collaboration elsewhere. 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: SOVIET AND 
EAST EUROPEAN PARTICIPATION 


Rosert Lorinc ALLEN 


United Nations technical assistance is 
unique in many ways. Its popularity is 
attested by pledges and contributions 
from eighty-two nations, some of which 
are not members of the UN. Its success 
is indicated by increasing contributions 
from all nations of the world and in- 
creasing requests for assistance from 
underdeveloped countries. Most signifi- 
cant of all, the UN technical assistance 
program is the only setting where the 
Soviet Union, its constituent republics, 
and the eastern European countries in 
its orbit cooperate with western powers 
in economic activities not specifically and 
directly for their own national purposes. 
Nowhere else can one find delegates 
from the United States, Czechoslovakia, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and many other nations wrestling not 
with high politics and ways to advance 
their power position, but, rather, with 
the practical problems of irrigation in 
Iran, statistical research in India, and 
malaria control in Ceylon. 

Coordinated, systematic multilateral 
economic assistance is a comparatively 
new development. The UN “regular” 
Rosert Lorinc ALLEN is associate professor of 
economics at the University of Virginia. This 
article is based upon a detailed research study, 
which is a part of a systematic inquiry into Soviet 
foreign economic relations being conducted at the 


University’s Woodrow Wilson Department of For- 
eign Affairs. 


1 General Assembly Resolution 200 (III), Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, and Document E/1174. The ‘‘regular’’ 
program is financed from the UN budget and by as- 
sessments from members of the specialized agencies 
and is quite small relative to the ‘‘expanded’’ pro- 
gram, which is financed solely by voluntary contribu- 
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technical assistance program was initially 
conceived in 1947 and came into being 
in 1948. The program was greeted with 
a mixture of high hope and intelligent 
skepticism about stretching its initial 
budget of $288,000 to cover the broad 
responsibilities imposed by the General 
Assembly. These same mixed feelings 
about UN technical assistance still pre- 
vail, although the program, augmented 
greatly in 1950 by the “expanded” pro- 
gram, has blossomed into a permanent 
institution with a budget more than 100 
times its original size.’ Responsibility for 
over-all operations and supervision rests 
with the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), which is responsible to the 
General Assembly and the member 
states. ECOSOC established its legisla- 
tive body, the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee (TAC), and its executive group, 
the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), 
in 1949. 

From 1950 through 1957 about $175 
million will have been contributed to 
and spent by the expanded program.’ 
Since the program’s initiation the annual 
contributions have been creeping up and 


tions to the UN for the specific purpose of technical 
assistance. Economic and Social Council Resolution 
222 (IX), August 15, 1949, and General Assembly 
Resolution 304 (IV), November 16, 1949, established 
the expanded program. 

? The annual reports of TAB to TAC contain a 
wealth of statistical and descriptive data and are the 
principal source of information on the expanded pro- 
gram. The latest is Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (24th session), Supplement 5. Robert 
E. Asher, Walter M. Kotschnig, William Adams 
Brown, Jr., and Associates, The United Nations and 
Economic and Social Co-operation, Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1957, Pp. 435-493, is an interesting 
and useful discussion of UN technical assistance 
problems. 
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now stand at $30.8 million. The United 
States has contributed fifty-fiye percent 
of total contributions. The United 
Kingdom has contributed nearly eight 
percent and France and Canada over 
five percent each. Underdeveloped coun- 
tries have themselves put in more than 
ten percent of the total, while the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe have contrib- 
uted less than four percent. In nearly 
every project undertaken by the ex- 
panded program the recipient country 
has also made a substantial contribution. 
Asia and the Far East have received 
nearly one-fourth of the aid, with Latin 
America and the Middle East each re- 
ceiving less than twenty percent. Africa 
has received about seven percent. Total 
administrative and operational services 
costs have been around eighteen percent 
and there is a reserve fund of nearly 
seven percent of total contributions. The 
expanded program provides only special- 
ized services, training, and equipment. 
Such costs as those for construction, la- 
bor, and machinery are paid by the re- 
cipient. These local costs are probably 
at least twice the amount of the UN 
program. Hence the total expenditure 
on projects sponsored by the expanded 
program since 1950 is probably more 
than $500 million. 


I, Soviet Attitude Toward UN 
Technical Assistance 

In November 1956 the Soviet delegate 
to the Second Committee of the General 
Assembly asserted that “the Soviet Union 
had always taken a positive attitude to 
the United Nations programmes of tech- 
nical assistance”. When the delegate 

*In Document E/TAC/6o these costs are estimated 
at $75 million annually. 

* General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 


Second Committee, 390th meeting, November 29, 1956, 
p. 18. 


from Haiti challenged this statement, the 
Soviet delegate pointed out that since 
the inception of the UN the Soviet 
Union had always contributed to the 
UN budget, part of which was devoted 
to regular technical assistance programs. 
He further pointed out that, beginning 
in 1953, the Soviet Union had contrib- 
uted to the expanded program.’ The 
statement by the Soviet delegate, how- 
ever, conceals as much as it reveals. It 
conceals Soviet nonsupport of the regu- 
lar program except through the UN 
budget since, as an inactive member or 
non-member of most of the specialized 
agencies, the Soviet Union paid no as- 
sessments. It conceals also Soviet opposi- 
tion to the inauguration of the expanded 
program. The statement also overlooks 
many sharp criticisms of the expanded 
program as the tool of western imperial- 
ists and the absence of contributions 
from the Soviet Union during the crucial 
first three years of the program.’ It 
ignores a statement by the same Soviet 
delegate that “the methods followed in 
the implementation of the programme 
were based less on the Charter of the 
United Nations than on Point Four 
Programme of President Truman. For 
that reason, the USSR had refused to 
participate in the financing of the tech- 


nical assistance programme”. 


Principle Versus Practice 


The Soviet Union, with the concur- 
rence of the east European countries, has 
in general supported the principle of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. However, the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe in ECOSOC, and later 

5 The Official Records of ECOSOC and TAC are 
replete with argumentation by Soviet and east Euro- 
pean delegates concerning the evils of western economic 
imperialism and subjugation of peoples through ‘‘tech- 


nical assistance’’. 


® Document E/TAC/SR.15. 
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in TAC, endeavored to depict UN tech- 
nical assistance as a branch of United 
States foreign aid, to attack such aid as 
imperialistic, and despite later statements 
to the contrary, to withhold financial 
support. The pattern which emerged 
between 1946 and 1953 was one of sup- 
port of the principle and opposition to 
efforts to implement the principle.” 

There was, and remains, despite pres- 
ent Soviet and east European participa- 
tion, a basic difference between them 
and the non-communist view of what 
economic development means and how 
it should be approached. The Soviet 
Union, based on its own experience, 
maintains that heavy industry is the key 
to economic development and independ- 
ence. Soviet delegates from the begin- 
ning to the present have insisted that the 
emphasis in UN technical assistance 
should be on the development of indus- 
tries. ECOSOC, TAC and TAB, in 
view of the size of the fund and desires 
of the recipient countries, have consis- 
tently given industry less emphasis than 
the Soviet Union desired. 

In arguing in support of the principle 
of UN technical assistance and in op- 
position to any form of bilateral financial 
assistance, the Soviet delegate urged that 
“any technical assistance be given with 
the participation of the United Nations 
as the body best fitted to safeguard ob- 
jectivity”.’ It is difficult to reconcile this 
statement with the fact -that Soviet aid 
and credit to eastern Europe have never 
been channeled through the UN. Fur- 
ther, support of the principle cannot be 


7 It was not possible for the Soviet Union and east- 
ern Europe to avoid some financial support if they 
wished to remain members of the UN, since the Gen- 
eral Assembly allocated funds from the UN budget 
for technical assistance purposes. 

8 For a detailed description of Soviet behavior in 
ECOSOC, see Alvin Z. Rubinstein, ‘‘Soviet Policy 
Toward Under-developed Areas in the Economic and 
Social Council,’’ International Organization, IX, 
Pp. 232-242. 
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reconciled with Soviet opposition in 
ECOSOC to the establishment of the 
UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion (UNTAA), arguing that the exist- 
ing machinery of the specialized agencies 
was adequate.” The Soviet delegate was 
opposed in August 1949 to the recom- 
mendation designed to expand the scope 
of technical assistance, criticized the re- 
port of the experts, objected to the meth- 
od for financing an expanded program, 
and finally voted against the expanded 
program as a whole.” When ECOSOC 
acted to set up the expanded program, 
however, the Soviet Union did not op- 
pose the move in the General Assembly 
in November 1949.” 

Approval of the expanded program in 
the General Assembly did not imply 
Soviet and east European endorsement 
or support. No funds were forthcoming 
from them for the expanded program. 
As a member of ECOSOC the Soviet 
Union automatically became a member 
of TAC, as have some eastern European 
countries. The technical assistance pro- 
gram was initiated in July 1950 without 
Soviet and east European contribution. 
The Soviet delegate, when considering 
technical assistance, has used TAC and 
ECOSOC as a platform for attacks on 
United States and other western aid, at- 
tempting to identify the UN program 
with western interests because of the 
large United States and United King- 
dom contributions; he exercised a gener- 
ally negative influence, criticizing details 
and expounding communist economic 
philosophy.” 

® Document E/CN.1/Sub.3/SR.15. 

% Economic and Social Council Official Records 
(oth session), 310th meeting, July 26, 1949, p. 397. 

11 Economic and Social Council Official Records 
(oth session), Supplement 1. 

% General Assembly Resolution 304 (IV), November 
16, 1949, Was passed unanimously. 


18 Economic and Social Council Official Records (1st 
to 16th sessions). 
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There was no apparent change in at- 
titude between the period prior to the 
adoption of the expanded program and 
the period after. The Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe followed the same pat- 
tern of approval of the principle of tech- 
nical assistance and of opposition to its 
implementation. These countries also 
withheld financial support. Soviet and 
east European speeches in ECOSOC and 
TAC and statements issued from Mos- 
cow became, in many instances, appeals 
to underdeveloped countries to view the 
UN program skeptically and denuncia- 
tions of the evils of western imperialism, 
which had insinuated itself into nearly 
all aspects of international economic life, 
including the UN technical assistance 
program. 


Soviet Union Joins 


On July 15, 1953, at a meeting of the 
sixteenth session of ECOSOC, the Soviet 
delegate made a speech denouncing 
western aid and investment practices in 
underdeveloped countries as well as the 
political and military strings of United 
States foreign assistance. In the midst 
of this speech, however, he said that “the 
Soviet Union wished to announce that 
it was now prepared to take part in the 
implementation of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programme and to 
appropriate the sum of 4 million rubles 
as its contribution to the Fund for 
1953”".. No reason was given then or 
has been given subsequently as to why 
the Soviet Union suddenly reversed its 
position of eight years’ standing. The 
grounds for the objections which the 
Soviet Union made to the program were 
present fully as much after as before its 
decision to participate. One can only sur- 
mise the considerations which led the 


Soviet Union to change its mind about 
participating in the expanded program. 

The reasons for the change certainly 
did not lie in any change in the nature 
of the UN program to which the Soviet 
Union had been opposed, but presumably 
in the success of the program, external 
political, economic, and_ psychological 
pressures, and changes in the internal 
Soviet political and economic situation. 
Underdeveloped countries were dis- 
tinctly impressed by the UN program. 
They pressed the participating organiza- 
tions for more and more projects and did 
not seem to regard the program as domi- 
nated by any single power. The first 
eighteen months witnessed a collection 
of $20,000,000. The next twelve months, 
calendar year 1952, drew in $18,800,000, 
and the year in which the Soviet dele- 
gate spoke had given evidence of nearly 
a twenty percent increase, to $22,300,000. 
No major power can afford to exclude 
itself from a popular and successful in- 
ternational undertaking, even though 
the country’s leaders fear it, unless the 
undertaking is distinctly inimical to its 
national interest. It was apparent by 
mid-1953 that the expanded program 
was not going to fail, that its popularity 
would increase, and that more harm to 
the Soviet Union would result from re- 
maining outside than from participating. 

The success of the expanded program 
does not explain completely the switch 
in policy. Internal and external factors 
played an important part. Stalin died in 
March 1953. A new leadership, having 
waited long in the anteroom of power, 
was anxious to try many new ideas 
which it hoped might improve the world 
view of what the Soviet Union repre- 
sented and also perhaps increase Soviet 
prestige in the world. Flexibility and 


44 Economic and Social Council Official Records (16th session), 725th meeting, July 15, 1953, p. 142. 
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opportunism in Soviet foreign affairs be- 
came fashionable. The Soviet Union 
with Stalin’s departure shook off a rigid 
insistence on patterns of behavior which 
were once, but were no longer, in its 
national interest. The technical assistance 
program was a case in which the Soviet 
Union had been unsuccessful in blocking 
an undertaking which was not consid- 
ered advantageous. The new leadership, 
however, rather than continue a recalci- 
trant stand which was gaining nothing 
and which, in view of the success of the 
program, was beginning to damage So- 
viet interests, decided to participate. It 
was certain also by 1953 that the Soviet 
economy was fully capable of supporting 
the UN program. 

Outside the Soviet Union and its orbit 
the underdeveloped world was clamor- 
ing for economic development funds. 
The United States was providing assist- 
ance. Other countries and multilateral 
organizations such as the Colombo Plan 
were also trying to help fill the gap. The 
Soviet Union was doing nothing, except 
within its own orbit, and was even re- 
fusing to contribute to the UN program, 
which was minute compared to what 
other countries were doing bilaterally. 
This Soviet inaction was more and more 
coming to the attention of under- 
developed countries. The example of the 
United States aid program was con- 
stantly before the Soviet Union, not only 
as a continual reminder of failure to 
assist in economic development, but also 
as a prototype of what an aid program 
could do. The Soviet Union apparently 
believed that the United States was gain- 
ing political and military advantage from 
its aid program. In addition, the west 
was unrelenting in its attack on the So- 


%3 See the author's ‘‘Soviet Russia and Under-devel- 
oped Countries: Trade and Aid,’’ The World Today, 
May 1957, p. 207-219, for a more complete discussion 
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viet Union; its charges of hypocrisy and 
constant pointing to the fact that “not 
one red ruble” was helping underdevel- 
oped countries had reached the point 
where they were a serious embarrass- 
ment to the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union must have felt that participation 
in the UN program and a bilateral credit 
program of its own had become neces- 
sary to maintain its prestige and also to 
serve not only to pull the teeth of the 
west’s biting argument, but also to bene- 
fit the Soviet Union by making its 
presence felt in the world-wide economic 
development activities.” 


Present Position 


Thus for a combination of reasons the 
Soviet Union decided in 1953 to partici- 
pate in the UN expanded program. 
When the official communication ar- 
rived, however, it was found that the 
Soviet Union had specified that its con- 
tribution, in rubles, was nonconvertible 
and that the funds could be spent only 
by the UN and by the specialized agen- 
cies of which the Soviet Union was a 
member. Since the Soviet Union was 
not then an active member of the major 
specialized agencies, these specifications 
meant that the funds could be spent only 
in the Soviet Union by UNTAA. Cur- 
rency convertibility had not been a seri- 
ous problem up to that time in the 
expanded program. For this reason and 
because no legislation prevented it, this 
qualification was accepted. Not so the 
restriction on use. To specify how, 
where, or for what purposes a country’s 
contribution would be used was specifi- 
cally prohibited by the basic legislation 
of the program.” There followed lengthy 
negotiations in which UN officials were 


of the change in Soviet foreign economic policy and 
its consequences. 

16 General Assembly Resolution 304 (IV), November 
16, 1949. 
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obliged to take a firm stand against 
this Soviet qualification, Finally, in 
March 1954 the Soviet Union agreed to 
let its contribution be used in a fashion 
dictated by the desires and needs of 
recipient countries, as is the case with all 
other contributions. Poland also began 
making contributions to the expanded 
program in 1953. In 1954 the Soviet 
Union was joined by its constituent re- 
publics, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic and the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, as well as Czechoslo- 
vakia. In 1956 Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania began supporting the program 
and in 1957 Albania made a pledge. 

The participation of the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe has not meant that 
these countries are enthusiastic sup- 
porters, or, in some instances, are recon- 
ciled to the expanded program. In many 
ways they remain at odds with the 
program’s operations and policies and 
with the other members of TAC and 
ECOSOC. The Soviet delegate con- 
tinues to insist that industry should be 
the focal point of technical assistance. 
When the occasion arises Soviet or east 
European delegates renew their attack 
on United States and western aid and 
investment and decry western imperial- 
ism. There is less criticism, however, of 
the details of the expanded program and 
a generally positive and interested atti- 
tude on the part of the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe in the specific affairs 
of TAC and TAB. Yet whenever pos- 
sible their delegates attempt to gain 
some propaganda advantage from the 
program. They take great pride in their 
participation and never fail to expound 
their undying devotion to the cause of 
technical assistance. When it became 
obvious that the United States was luke- 


For a detailed description of the SUNFED epi- 
sode see Rubinstein, cited above, p. 242-243. 


warm toward the Special UN Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED), 
the Soviet Union which had previously 
denounced this proposal announced its 
support." While much that is said by 
their delegates in TAC is obviously to 
impress representatives of the under- 
developed countries, the negative atti- 
tude which prevailed before the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe joined the 
expanded program does not now persist 
to the same degree. 


II. Soviet and East European 
Contributions 

The first annual Soviet contribution of 
four million rubles ($1 million)” to the 
expanded technical assistance program 
of the UN is recorded for 1953 even 
though it was not accepted until 1954. 
In 1954 the two other Soviet republics 
represented in the UN, Byelorussia 
and the Ukraine, made the first of 
their annual contributions, 200,000 rubles 
($50,000) and 500,000 rubles ($125,000), 
respectively. All three have also pledged 
the same amounts for 1957. Hence the 
total ruble contribution since 1953 will 
have been 22.8 million rubles ($5.7 mil- 
lion) at the end of 1957. Poland has 
contributed or pledged 300,000 zlotys 
($48,000) each year from 1953 to 1957, 
or 1.5 million ($240,000) zlotys. Czecho- 
slovakia has contributed 500,000 korunas 
($120,000) for 1954-1956 and has pledged 
the same for 1957, a total of 2 million 
korunas ($480,000). In 1956 Hungary 
joined with a contribution of 166,667 
florints ($13,333) and has pledged 
500,000 florints ($40,000) for 1957. Bul- 
garia and Rumania also joined in 1956, 
with Bulgaria contributing 100,000 leva 
($14,750) and Rumania contributing 
100,000 lei ($6,000); both have pledged 


18 Approximate dollar equivalents were calculated on 
the basis of quotations of official rates in October 1957. 
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the same amount in 1957. In 1957 Al- 
bania has pledged $2,000 in leks.” All 
of the contributions are in the currencies 
named and are kept in special accounts 
in the national banks of each contrib- 
uting country available for the ex- 
panded program only.” Soviet and east 
European contributions are about 3.7 
percent of total contributions since 1950 
or about 4.5 percent of contributions 
since the Soviet Union first began con- 
tributing. For 1957 the combined Soviet 
and east European pledges amount to 
45 percent of total pledges. 

The extent of Soviet and east Euro- 
pean contributions to the expanded pro- 
gram understates slightly the amount of 
technical assistance funds these countries 
make available for multilateral technical 
assistance. Contributions to the UN, 
which these countries make in dollars, 
go in part to the regular program con- 
ducted by UNTAA. In addition, since 
1954, the Soviet Union and some eastern 
European countries have joined or have 
again become active in some of the 
specialized agencies, such as the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), the 
UN Educational, Scientific and Cultur- 
al Organization (UNESCO) and the 
World Health ‘Organization (WHO). 
Through the assessments of these organi- 
zations, the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe have also contributed to their 
regular technical assistance programs. 

Taking into account both the regular 
and expanded programs, it is easy to 
point out how small the Soviet and east 
European contributions are, relative to 
the total and relative to the contributions 


19 The data in this section were compiled from the 
annual TAB reports, other official reports, and the 
Official Records of TAB, TAC, and ECOSOC. 

2% The Soviet Union and eastern Europe do not need, 
as do many contributors, to contribute in their own 
currencies. The Soviet Union has very large gold 
reserves and both the Soviet Union and eastern Europe 
have an opportunity to earn convertible currencies in 
their foreign trade. The contribution of these countries 


to the UN budget is in United States dollars. 


of other nations. The United States, for 
instance, has contributed to the expanded 
program fifteen times as much and the 
United Kingdom nearly twice as much. 
France and Canada have each contrib- 
uted considerably more. Latin America, 
generally considered an underdeveloped 
area, has contributed more. The under- 
developed countries of the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia have as a group also 
contributed more. Even Norway and 
Sweden have together contributed as 
much as has the Soviet Union. 

In addition to the relatively small size 
of Soviet and east European contribu- 
tions, it is also of significance that most 
countries have increased their contribu- 
tions in the last three or four years. The 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe, except 
for the Hungarian pledge for 1957, have 
contributed the same amount each year. 
A contribution of less than five percent 


to the expanded program, and a propor- 
tionate amount for the regular program, 
clearly represents a smaller proportion 
than that of the area’s contribution to the 


world’s wealth or income.” The Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe probably have 
a combined gross national product of 
something less than half that of the 
United States but more than that of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Canada. 
Even allowing for the oversized contri- 
butions of these countries, it is obvious 
that a contribution of at least $6 million, 
or more than four times their present 
contribution, would be necessary if the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe were 
to bear their proportionate share of the 
program.” 


21 The assessment of the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe in UNTAA, which is a proportion of the UN 
budget, is higher than for the expanded program. 
These countries, however, are not all members of all 
of the specialized agencies. 

22,On the basis of the present expanded program 
budget and the share contributed by the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe to the UN budget, their contribu- 
tion to the expanded program would be $6.13 million. 
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Since UN technical assistance is small 
relative to bilateral and other multi- 
lateral programs, and since the Soviet 
and east European contributions to UN 
technical assistance are correspondingly 
small, the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe have only a minute stake in eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries. 
In addition, these countries do not have 
any aid program of their own.” The 
Soviet and east European contributions 
to the expanded program are less than 
the resources available to the Organiza- 
tion of American States technical cooper- 
ation program and much smaller than 


the technical assistance operations of the 
Colombo Plan. 


Soviet Foreign Credit 


While the economic assistance of the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe to un- 
derdeveloped countries is quite small, 
their own credit program is large relative 
not only to their contributions to UN 
technical assistance but also to total eco- 
nomic development credit in such coun- 
tries as Afghanistan, India, and Yugo- 
slavia.* The Soviet Union has expressed 
opposition in ECOSOC to this form of 
financial assistance, along with other 
forms of international investment, in the 
discussions leading up to the adoption 
of the expanded program. By 1953 
Soviet opposition to bilateral govern- 
mental credit transactions had melted 
away. Since 1953 the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe have loaned about $1.5 
billion to underdeveloped countries out- 
side their own orbit.” 

Nearly a third of this credit has been 

23 The Soviet credit program should not be confused 
with an aid program. The Soviet Union has made 
small gifts, such as hospital beds, motor buses, and 
demonstration equipment. These, however, do not 
constitute an aid program. 

%* For a more complete study of Soviet and eastern 


European trade and credit activities, see the author's 
“Soviet and East European Foreign Credit Program,’’ 
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provided to pay for Soviet and Czecho- 
slovakian arms. Egypt has been the prin- 
cipal recipient. Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Syria, and Yemen have also received 
some credit for military goods. Yugo- 
slavia has been the recipient of the 
largest economic development credit, 
originally nearly $500 million. The 
Soviet Union, however, has decided to 
delay deliveries on about half of the 
original amount. The Soviet Union has 
agreed to a $100 million loan to Afghan- 
istan and Czechoslovakia has made many 
small loans to that country. Indonesia 
has accepted a credit of $100 million 
from the Soviet Union, but no deliveries 
had been made by mid-1957. India has 
borrowed more than $130 million for a 
steel mill and $126 million for various 
equipment items, although deliveries on 
the latter will not start until 1959. In 
addition there have been many small 
loans to several countries. The Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe have also 
made offers of credit to nearly every un- 
derdeveloped country. 

The potential political benefits to the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe from 
their contributions to UN technical as- 
sistance may seem indirect and tenuous. 
Yet their participation partly removes 
the stigma of their inactivity prior to 
1953 and makes a marginal contribution 
to the attainment of Soviet foreign policy 
goals. The greater benefits from their 
bilateral credit program no doubt ac- 
count for the difference in commitment 
of resources to the two programs. While 
Soviet officials make much of their “no 
strings attached” policy, it is obvious from 
American Slavic and East European Review, December 
"= The Soviet Union has also loaned the countries 
within its orbit $7 billion through bilateral transactions 
(Pravda, July 14, 1957). Poland, the German Demo- 


cratic Republic, Hungary, and the People’s Republic 
of China have been the principal recipients. 


] 
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the placement and timing of loans that 
these countries hope, by means of their 
credit programs, to increase Soviet pres- 
tige and weaken western influence in 
underdeveloped countries. 


III. Obstacles to the Use of Rubles 
and East European Currencies 

Having the Soviet and east European 
contributions on deposit in the national 
banks of contributing countries does not 
necessarily insure that these funds will 
be expended. Thus far, it has, in fact, 
been quite difficult to spend rubles and 
east European currencies. The under- 
lying reasons for the lag between con- 
tribution and expenditure have been the 
nonconvertibility of the Soviet and east 
European contributions, an inadequate 
demand for their currencies by the par- 
ticipating organizations and in under- 
developed countries, and the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe to fill equipment orders 
promptly. 


Nonconvertibility 


The Soviet Union, in making its first 
contribution in 1953, had specified that 
the funds must be spent in the Soviet 
Union. This set the pattern for its con- 
stituent republics and for eastern Europe. 
The implication of nonconvertibility is 
that with such contributions experts 
must be hired, fellows must study, and 
equipment must be purchased in the 
contributing country. Otherwise the con- 
tribution cannot be used. Neither the 
ruble nor the east European currencies 
have been utilized in international trade. 
The Soviet Union and eastern Europe 
customarily use the United States dollar 
or British pound both as unit of account 

26 General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 


Second Committee, 390th meeting, November 29, 1956, 
p. 17. 
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and as clearing currencies in their for- 
eign trade. Insistence on the use of their 
own currencies is limited to the UN ex- 
panded program. 

Nonconvertibility of considerable 
amounts of currency imposes a severe 
burden on the administrative and finan- 
cial machinery of the expanded program 
and complicates program planning as 
well. Complete nonconvertibility, as 
was the case originally with Soviet and 
east European contributions, would 
mean that, in order to send a Soviet tech- 
nician to India, some other currency 
must be used to pay for a part of his 
transportation costs and for his allow- 
ance while on field duty. Likewise, in 
order to pay freight charges on Soviet 
equipment outside the Soviet Union a 
currency other than the ruble is re- 
quired. For this reason TAB negotiated 
with the Soviet Union and eastern Eu- 
rope to allow partial convertibility for 
specific purposes. In 1955 such partial 
convertibility was achieved. TAB has 
continued to press for more liberal con- 
vertibility provisions. In July 1956 a 
further agreement was reached between 
TAB and the Soviet Union, allowing up 
to twenty-five percent conversion for spe- 
cific purposes. In November 1956 the 
Soviet Union announced that twenty-five 
percent of its contribution would be 
made convertible.” It was thought 
originally that the Soviet Union had 
agreed to make twenty-five percent un- 
conditionally convertible. In May 1957 
TAB was told that the Soviet Union 
meant to stand by a statement of the 
Soviet delegate in December 1956” that 
a maximum of twenty-five percent would 
be made convertible for specific purposes 
only, such as transportation charges and 

7 General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 


Second Committee, 394th meeting, December 5, 1956, 
P. 39. 
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allowances. In any case, to date, TAB 
has not had to convert Soviet or east 
European currencies. This task has been 
done by the countries involved. The 
Soviet Union has itself supplied any 
needed currency, has purchased transpor- 
tation, has made experts’ allowances 
available, and has paid non-Soviet freight 
charges without going through the UN 
administrative machinery. 


Inadequate Demand 


Most of the non-dollar contributions 
have restrictions on their convertibility. 
Probably as much as ninety percent of 
the non-dollar contributions in any given 
year are not convertible into other cur- 
rencies. The UN has become adept at 
using a whole variety of nonconvertible 
currencies. A “difficult currency” prob- 
lem arises only when the nonconvertible 
currency is not in demand by the recipi- 
ent countries and participating organiza- 
tions and cannot be used by the ex- 
panded program. The British pound, 
for instance, may be nonconvertible, but 
there is always a brisk demand for the 
pound. Nearly any item of equipment 
one might want to purchase is available 
in the United Kingdom; there are ex- 
perts with both technical and linguistic 
talents; and there are many opportunities 
for advanced study there. Pricing is 
competitive and procurement channels 
are well organized. 

The technical assistance program faced 
the problem that Soviet and east Euro- 
pean currencies were not in demand. 
Many of the potential recipient coun- 
tries had had no commercial or techni- 
cal relations with the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe. Since an expert’s na- 
tionality is the choice of the recipient 
government and since the recipients in 
most instances had no reason to have 
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knowledge of or confidence in Soviet 
and east European technicians, the re- 
cipent countries have been slow to accept 
any of these nationalities. The recipients 
had an equal lack of familiarity with 
Soviet and east European equipment, 
since it is relatively unknown outside 
their own area. Indeed, many countries, 
as well as the participating organizations, 
are unaware of what items are available 
for export and sometimes do not know 
how to find out what is available. In 
addition, the world image which the 
Soviet Union has built up for itself in 
the postwar period has not inspired con- 
fidence and trust. The takeover of east- 
ern Europe, the Korean episode, and the 
general posture of militant authoritarian- 
ism has not fostered the rapid use of its 
currency. Thus a general absence of 
knowledge of the economic and techni- 
cal aspects of the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe, and distrust of these 
countries has led to almost a complete 
absence of demand for their currencies 
in the expanded program. 


Pricing and Procurement 


The price of equipment items from 
the Soviet Union and eastern Europe has 
probably not been a serious deterrent to 
the use of their contributions. In gen- 
eral, however, these countries do not 
publish export lists or specifications of 
capital equipment available for export. 
Indeed, knowledge of internal prices is 
limited, and where available is difficult 
to interpret. Hence it is not possible for 
TAB, the participating organizations, or 
the host country to look up prices and 
specifications for the Soviet Union and 
east European equipment as can be done 
for most industrial countries. This was 
and has continued to be a limitation. To 
overcome it, at least in part, the Soviet 


Union and eastern Europe announced, 
when they began making contributions, 
that it was their intention to supply ma- 
terials at prices competitive with those 
in the United States, the United King- 
dom, and western Europe. At first, the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe even 
asked the purchasing organizations to 
supply them with the prices of compara- 
ble items in other countries on the un- 
derstanding that they would sell at a 
price equal to or better than other coun- 
tries. While purchasing organizations 
have not followed this practice, it is al- 
most the unanimous opinion that the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe have 
priced capital goods competitively. There 
have been, of course, some high prices 
and some low prices, but these must be 
regarded as the exception rather than the 
rule. Some purchasing organizations 
follow the practice of competitive bids 
on purchases over a specified amount. 
In such cases, the Soviet Union and east- 
ern Europe have obtained their share of 
the contracts. 

While price per se may not have been 
a limiting factor, other considerations 
have been less favorable to expanded 
program expenditures on Soviet and east 
European equipment. All equipment is 
ordered by mail and is shipped directly 
from the supplying country to the re- 
cipient country. There has been consid- 
erable evidence that the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe have not put a high 
priority on the delivery of items pur- 
chased by the expanded program. De- 
lays have been sometimes as much as 
twelve months or more, and six to nine 
months’ delay is customary; usually, the 
larger the order the longer the delay.” 
Other countries usually deliver in thirty 
to ninety days. 


8 For its Statistical Research Institute, India ordered 
a Soviet electronic computor costing over $700,000 in 
1955. Both the 1955 and 1956 delivery deadlines have 
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There have also been criticisms from 
the field that equipment does not have 
the performance and durability charac- 
teristics of comparable equipment from 
the industrial west. These charges so 
far have been matters of opinion and 
observation, not of scientific and techni- 
cal testing; nonetheless, the weight of 
opinion is that Soviet and east European 
equipment is inferior to western equip- 
ment. 


Currency Utilization Problem 


Given nonconvertibility, inadequate de- 
mand, and delayed procurement, it is 
easily understandable that the expanded 
program has been plagued with what 
has come to be known as a “currency 
utilization problem” and has had to take 
extraordinary steps to eliminate it. A 
currency utilization problem arises when- 
ever a currency is not utilized and is 
classified as a difficult currency. Several 
currencies, including the ruble, zloty, 
and koruna, have been classified as difh- 
cult since the initiation of the program. 

Two basic devices have been used to 
eliminate difficult currencies. One is 
constant pressure on the contributing 
country to make some, more, or all of 
the contribution in convertible curren- 
cies. The second method is to devise 
specific and detailed means of using the 
difficult currency. TAB has done both 
in the face of the Soviet and east Euro- 
pean currency problem, but it has not 
been able to obtain sufficient convertibil- 
ity to solve the problem. Hence, almost 
the entire problem of reducing these dif- 
ficult currencies was handled by the 
device of setting up “special” projects, 
which were in effect ruble projects. 

On the basis of requests from potential 
recipient countries and within the limi- 


passed and the Soviet Union now promises delivery 
before the end of 1957. 
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tations of the amounts of the contribu- 
tions, TAB customarily sets up a target 
and then, based upon requests, a coun- 
try program for each recipient, consist- 
ing of experts, fellows, and equipment 
in support of projects to be carried out 
under the auspices of the participating 
agencies.” When there is no currency 
utilization problem, these plans can be 
drawn up virtually without regard to the 
specific currencies required. Until the 
ruble and east European currencies were 
contributed, the amount of the noncon- 
vertible currencies was relatively small 
and enough demand existed to clear 
them each year.” 

In the 1956 program, however, $4 
million out of the total of $26 million 
were in difficult currencies. Soviet, 
Czechoslovakian, and Polish currencies 
were eighty-five percent of these difficult 
currencies, rubles alone being eighty-two 
percent. These rubles were also ninety- 
seven percent of the total rubles contrib- 
uted up to that time. Hence TAB, as 
it had done in 1955 when the problem 
was less severe, set up two programs, 
one for the ordinary expanded program 
and another for the difficult currencies. 
A recipient country, on the basis of its 
requests, was allocated a certain amount 
of the ordinary expanded program, that 
is, a part of the $22 million. In addition, 
it was allocated a slice of the $4 million, 
mostly in rubles, of difficult currencies 
as a bonus. Thus, TAB in fact had an 
ordinary expanded program and a ruble 
expanded program. 

29 Country programming was first introduced in 1954, 
in accordance with Economic and Social Council Reso- 
lution 542 BII (XVIII), July 29, 1954. 

Special or ‘“‘bonus’’ projects have been used to 
work out difficult currency problems since the inception 
of the expanded program. Originally they were a 
bonus to the participating organizations but with the 


introduction of country programming in 1954 they 
became a bonus to a country. 
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Special Project Controversy 


The special project device aroused a 
great deal of controversy. In consider- 
ing TAB’s plan for 1956, TAC noted 
the use of the special project device, and 
in November 1955 requested that TAB 
in the future refrain from making this 
distinction both in planning and in pres- 
entation.” Despite the TAC action, the 
controversy was carried over into 1956 
and became a major consideration at 
ECOSOC and TAC meetings. The So- 
viet Union and eastern Europe claimed 
to be displeased and offended at being 
singled out and treated only under spe- 
cial projects. The United States was 
highly incensed at it because it felt the 
Soviet Union was getting preferential 
treatment. The United States argued 
that rubles were being “pushed” by TAB 
and the participating organizations, that 
rubles were being forced on unsuspect- 
ing and unwilling underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and that specialized agencies of 
which the Soviet Union and eastern Eu- 
rope were not even active members were 
being required to hire their experts, to 
send fellows to those countries, and to 
buy their equipment. The United States 
delegate pointed out that the special 
projects were ruble projects and might 
become a permanent bilateral program, 
administered for the Soviet Union by 
the UN under the guise of a multilateral 
program. The United States feared that 
the Soviet Union would be able to reap 
political benefits from the program, a 
proposition not in accord with the basic 
legislation.” 

TAC Resolution, November 30, 1955; Document 
7 Assembly Resolution 304 which established 
the expanded program specified that its activities not be 


ee by any considerations of a political 
nature”’ 
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Underdeveloped countries were mildly 
indifferent. They were glad to get the 
additional allocation but they too were 
somewhat concerned over the device's 
bilateral possibilities. Above all, under- 
developed countries did not want to see 
the two major powers get into a serious 
squabble over the expanded program.” 
In the meantime, the delegates were 
being assured by TAB that the problem 
was dissolving as they talked; the special 
projects for 1956 would wipe out the 
backlog, and the experiences of 1955 and 
1956 would create enough future demand 
that no further accumulation was ex- 
pected. 

The United States was not satisfied, 
however, until some action was taken to 
guard against special projects and to 
avoid bilateral negotiations.” Over the 
protest of the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe, ECOSOC passed a resolution” 
which contained a specific prohibition 
against planning the expanded program 
so as to absorb any particular difficult 
currency. The resolution was to take 
effect for the 1958 program. TAB had 
already planned the 1957 program and 
in it there continued to be specific plan- 
ning to assist in the use of rubles. The 
resolution also prohibited a contributing 
country from entering into bilateral 
negotiations with a recipient country. A 
further important part of the resolution 
urged contributing countries whose non- 
convertible currency carry-over of un- 
obligated and uncommitted funds begin- 
ning in 1958 was the equivalent of 
$500,000 or more to make their further 


33 Economic and Social Council Official Records 
(22d session) ; and TAC, 1956. 

% The United States had also become displeased over 
the Soviet-Indian-UNESCO talks which led to plans 
and heavy expenditures on the Western Higher Insti- 
tute of Technology in Bombay. Not only had there 
been bilateral negotiations on this project which the 
United States felt were illegal, but the Soviet Union 
had been claiming the project as a Soviet project and 


contributions in convertible currencies. 
This was specifically aimed at the Soviet 
Union whose carry-over of unobligated 
funds into 1956 had been more than 


$3 million. 


IV. Expenditures of Soviet and East 


European Currencies 
Only about thirty-two percent of the 


Soviet and east European contributions 
to the expanded program had been spent 
by the end of 1956.” The first contribu- 
tions did not come until 1954 and no 
expenditures were made until 1955 when 
$276,600 was spent, of which nearly sev- 
enty-five percent was in the form of 
rubles. Czechoslovakia, however, which 
was before the war a world trader, had 
nearly forty percent of its 1954 and 1955 
contribution spent, Poland nine percent, 
and the Soviet Union, well-known for 
its economic isolationism, only six per- 
cent. By the end of 1955 it was apparent 
that Soviet and east European currencies 
were not going to move readily. There 
were at the beginning of 1956 about 
$3,146,800 in rubles, $74,600 in korunas, 
and $205,000 in zlotys, not counting the 
1956 pledges of $1,363,700. 

Foreseeing the large carry-over into 
1956, TAB made specific plans for the 
utilization of all Soviet and east Euro- 
pean currencies in that year. The plan 
for 1956 was to liquidate the forward 
contractual commitments of $1,134,000 in 
rubles, which was all for equipment, 
and to spend $3,358,000 in rubles, zlotys, 
and korunas for new projects, of which 
nearly sixty percent was for equipment. 


had planned to provide India with bilateral assistance 
on the project. 

% Economic and Social Council Resolution 623 BII 
(XXII), August 9, 1956. 

% The data for this section are from the annual re- 
ports of TAB to TAC, official records of TAB, and 
reports of participating organizations to TAB, as well 
as information compiled by the Office of International 
Organizations, United States Department of State. 
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This plan would have wiped out the 
backlog of rubles, korunas, and zlotys. 
Programming for 1957 could then begin 
with a clean slate. Unfortunately, the 
plan did not work. Instead of utilizing 
nearly $4,383,000 in rubles, only about 
$1,478,000 were spent.” Obligations in- 
curred for all three currencies were only 
slightly more than a third of the total 
planned expenditure and one-half of 
those currencies on hand at the end of 
1955. The result of the special project 
planning was to spend $415,900 of the 
backlog of $3,447,300 of rubles, korunas, 
and zlotys.” 

In another sense the 1956 plan to elimi- 
nate the ruble problem did work. While 
most of the funds were not spent, more 
was contracted for by the end of 1956 
than at the end of 1955. These forward 
contractual commitments represent spe- 
cific orders by the UN and the special- 
ized agencies before November 30, 1956, 
which were not delivered in 1956; there 
is some belief that the equipment will 
be delivered in 1957. In 1956 forward 
commitments came to $2,847,900, about 
57-5 percent of total ruble, zloty, and 
koruna contributions to 1955. It is thus 
the intention to combine the 1957 for- 
ward commitments with the allocations 
for 1957 of nearly $1,340,600 (about the 
amount of the 1956 contributions) and 
then spend this amount, about two-thirds 
of the 1953-57 contributions, in the year 


1957. 


Future Expenditures 


The expanded program continues to 
face a problem in utilizing Soviet and 


% The figure represents obligations. A fine distinc- 
tion exists between obligations and expenditures. Obli- 
gations include expenditures and funds which will 
certainly become expenditures within at least two quar- 
ters. Forward contractual commitments, on the other 
hand, are not firm. They may never become obliga- 
tions or they may become obligations in a radically 
different amount an indeterminate time later. 
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east European currencies. On the basis 
of performance in 1955 and 1956 and 
unless there is a sudden jump in demand 
for these currencies the expanded pro- 
gram will probably have as a maxi- 
mum, at the beginning of 1958, about 
$4 million, or an amount equal to three 
times the total Soviet and east European 
annual contribution. Perhaps the supply 
channels have now opened up and it will 
be possible to spend substantially more 
than the current contribution. Expe- 
rience so far does not indicate this possi- 
bility. Even if this estimate is high, the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe will 
probably continue to be under strong 
pressure to make some of their contribu- 
tions in convertible currencies for several 
years. Over a longer period, if the capa- 
bilities of experts from these countries 
become better known and establish good 
reputations and if the performance and 
quality of Soviet and east European 
equipment becomes regarded as accept- 
able, then the expanded program should 
have no difficulty in using up their 
contribution. 

Since beginning with the 1958 pro- 
gram TAB is enjoined from taking any 
special steps to use any particular difh- 
cult currency, the Soviet Union may be 
faced with the unpleasant choice of 
watching its rubles pile up in an impor- 
tant multilateral activity, backing down 
on its nonconvertibility stand, or cutting 
its contribution for a number of years 
until the demand for its currency catches 
up with the supply.” A partial solution 
might result if the Soviet Union were to 
permit convertibility into korunas and 


% Thirty-five percent of the funds was spent by 
UNTAA and thirty percent by UNESCO. These agen- 
cies spend less than forty percent of all expanded 
program funds. 

% Economic and Social Council Resolution 623 BIII 
sd (XXII), August 9, 1956. 
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zlotys since experience has shown that 
these can be more readily spent. 


Composition of Expenditures 
One way in which UNTAA and the 


specialized agencies have been able to 
use as much Soviet and east European 
currencies as they have has been to buy 
most of their equipment from these 
countries. Unlike the case of equipment, 
the recipient country has the final voice 
in determining the nationality of any 
expert coming into its country and 
where a student will serve as a fellow. 
The demand for experts and for the 
services of Soviet and east European 
educational facilities is quite small. India 
has used several in connection with the 
Bombay and Calcutta institutes, Burma 
has used two Soviet coal experts, and 
Afghanistan has used a meteorological 
expert. There have been some study 
tours in Asia and the Far East and In- 
dian and Israeli fellowships. In 1955 
there were nine (out of 2,108) Soviet 
and east European experts and these 
countries were host to sixteen fellows 
(out of 2,431). The record in 1956 im- 
proved but even then only 107, or five 
percent, of the fellows studied in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe and 
these countries sent out only nineteen, 
or less than one percent, of the experts. 
All told, however, the expenditures on 
experts and fellows have been about 
$400,000, or twenty percent, of total obli- 
gated funds. The rest was spent on So- 
viet and east European supplies and 
equipment. 

This situation for the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe is just the reverse of 
the expanded program generally. In 
1956 out of a total of $25,323,000 spent, 
only $3,302,000, or thirteen percent, was 
spent on equipment. Of the remainder 
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eighty percent was spent on experts and 
twenty percent on fellows. The Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe contributed 
about one-half of the equipment pur- 
chased by the expanded program in 1956. 
The program for 1957 envisages an even 
smaller amount of equipment, about 
$2,200,000. In order to use up even a 
part of the available ruble and east Euro- 
pean currencies, the expanded program 
would have to buy all its equipment 
from the Soviet Union and eastern Eu- 
rope. The 1957 forward commitments 
and new projects are double the amount 
of equipment the expanded program ex- 
pects to buy in 1957. 


Recipient Countries 


The contributions of the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland have been 
spent largely in five countries of South- 
east Asia and on Asia and Far East re- 
gional projects. Of the total 1955 and 
1956 expenditures seventy-two percent 
has been so spent. India, the largest 
recipient, has received forty-three per- 
cent of the total; Pakistan is next with 
eleven percent; Ceylon is third, having 
utilized more than eight percent of the 
rubles, korunas, and zlotys. The Middle 
East received much of the rest of the 
expenditures, more than eleven percent 
of the total, with Syria, Jordan, and Iran 
benefiting most. The remaining expen- 
ditures are scattered in small amounts 
among twenty countries of Africa and 
Latin America. Similarly, forward com- 
mitments favor Southeast Asia. 

India is scheduled to get nearly seven- 
ty percent of the ruble commitments. 
Afghanistan, Syria, Iran, and Egypt will 
also get technical assistance worth nearly 
$500,000. The list of countries for whom 
there are forward commitments contains 
no names not already having received 
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expenditures from the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia. No country 
detail is available on the allocations of 
rubles for 1957, but the original program 
provided for sixty-three percent to go to 
India, Afghanistan, and Burma. India 
was to get the lion’s share, about fifty 
percent. 

In India there have been three major 
projects. Two benefit Indian higher edu- 
cation through equipment and experts 
at the Statistical Research Institute in 
Calcutta and the Western Higher Insti- 
tute of Technology in Bombay. These 
projects have taken about one-fourth of 
all expenditures of rubles and are more 
than one-half of the 1957 forward com- 
mitments. In addition, India has had 
and will continue to get technical assist- 
ance for her primary metals industries. 
Water resources and land use problems 
have been the principal activities in Paki- 
stan. Ceylon has been able to expand 
its hospital services with Soviet equip- 
ment and Afghanistan has been able to 
get X-ray equipment and experts. Other 
than these few, most of the projects 
financed by rubles, korunas, and zlotys 
have been small and scattered among 
many different types of activities. 


V. Evaluation 

The decision of the Soviet Union to 
participate in the expanded program was 
an astute political move designed to cut 
the ground out from under western criti- 
cism and enhance Soviet prestige and 
influence in underdeveloped countries. 
It was probably part of a larger effort of 
the Soviet Union to break out of its 
self-imposed economic isolationism, to 
expand trade relations, and to transform 
the ruble into an international currency, 
as well as to reap the political rewards it 
felt should accompany these greater in- 
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ternational economic contacts. No one 
could foresee the currency utilization 
problem which would arise in trying to 
spend the ruble. Those who operate the 
program have used every feasible device 
to solve this problem. It is probable, 
however, that some special measures, in- 
cluding a willingness on the part of the 
Soviet Union to compromise, will be 
necessary if its currency is to be used 
effectively. In time it is likely that the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe will 
be able to adjust to the expanded pro- 
gram requirements and make a modest 
contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. To 
date the contribution has been negligible. 
In addition, it is certain that the UN or- 
gans and underdeveloped countries will 
take whatever measures are necessary to 
see to it that the expanded program can- 
not be used by any country for its own 
national purposes, despite Sovict efforts 
to do so. 


Impact on Recipients 


Soviet and east European _participa- 
tion in the expanded program has so far 
been only marginal and benefits to un- 
derdeveloped countries as a result of 
their participation have been slight. Dur- 
ing 1955 a scant one percent of total ex- 
penditures came from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia; in 1956 
about five percent came from them. All 
told, these countries have contributed the 
equivalent of $2 million of the currencies 
spent, only slightly more than one per- 
cent of total expenditures since the pro- 
gram began. Even if the total Soviet 
and eastern European contribution were 
used each year, this would represent less 
than five percent of total UN technical 
assistance expenditures. 


Since the activities of the expanded 
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program are more or less integrated with 
the national economic development plans 
of the recipients, it is virtually impossible 
to gauge the impact of the total UN ex- 
panded program on their economies. 
Any minute part of the program is even 
more difficult to evaluate. It is clear, 
nonetheless, that the impact which this 
contribution has made on economic de- 
velopment is very small. Even the con- 
centration of the use of Soviet and east 
European funds in Southeast Asia does 
not alter this conclusion. India, Pakistan, 
and other countries of Asia have the 
capacity to absorb a great deal more 
technical assistance than either the Soviet 
Union or the UN can provide. Even 
those projects which seem large relative 
to the total spent in the country are quite 
small relative to the expanded program 
and to the requirements of the country. 
The principal impact of Soviet and 
east European participation has been psy- 
chological and political rather than eco- 
nomic. Underdeveloped countries seem 
to have been impressed by Soviet indus- 
trial growth and by the present stature 
of the Soviet economy. Before the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe began to par- 
ticipate, certain underdeveloped countries 
felt the program was not fully multi- 
lateral; with them in, such countries 
argue that it is a better program. In 
their eyes the Soviet Union has risen 
above its objections to the expanded pro- 
gram in the interest of helping under- 
developed countries. Leaders of countries 
which would like to consider themselves 
neutral can now take comfort in the 
knowledge that in a most important 
international undertaking the Soviet 
Union is willing to take part and face 
comparison with other powers. 


Communist Motives and Goals 

In addition to the obvious motive of 
enhancing its prestige the Soviet Union 
also probably expected some specific 
gains from participation in the expanded 
program. Since the program did not re- 
quire convertible currencies and since, as 
a part of its expanding economic con- 
tacts, it would be useful to have the ruble 
well known as an international currency, 
the Soviet Union has attempted to use 
the program to promote the position of 
the ruble. At a very modest cost the 
Soviet Union is letting a group of in- 
ternatioral organizations acquaint coun- 
tries and peoples with this new role of 
the ruble. Even more, the expanded 
program has undertaken to acquaint 
recipient countries with Soviet and east 
European equipment, supplies, technical 
experts, and technical educational facili- 
ties. The expanded program is perform- 
ing, in part, the function of trade pro- 
moters and industrial advertisers for the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. Some- 
thing of this sort is necessary if the rubles 
and other currencies are to be spent. 

It would not be fair to blame the ex- 
panded program for this situation. It is 
in the nature of the program. Nor can 
it be regarded as an unmixed blessing 
for the Soviet Union. The difficulty the 
expanded program has experienced in 
spending rubles is a measure of the deep 
economic estrangement of the Soviet 
Union from the rest of the world. The 
continued currency utilization problem 
is an indication that the Soviet Union 
has not yet emerged into the world of 
commerce and the family of nations. Fur- 
thermore, the Soviet Union, through its 
participation, now appears willing to 
have its products and technical capabili- 
ties compared with those of the indus- 
trial west. 
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It is certain that the Soviet Union 
hoped to be able to turn the particular 
projects in the expanded program to its 
own national ends. In propaganda the 
Soviet Union points with pride to proj- 
ects which are expanded program proj- 
ects and calls them Soviet projects, 
sometimes without even mentioning that 
they are under the control of the UN, 
as was the case with the Western Higher 
Institute of Technology in Bombay. In 
general, however, the legislative (TAC 
and ECOSOC) and executive (TAB) 
authorities have prevented any real ex- 
ploitation of Soviet participation. These 
bodies have taken a consistently impar- 
tial and realistic view of the program. 
Where dangers have threatened the 
multilateral characteristics of the pro- 
gram they have acted effectively, with 
resolutions and administrative moves, to 


ward off the hazard. 


Dangers of Bilateralism 


Bilateralism is an anathema in a multi- 
lateral undertaking and foretells the 
eventual breakdown of a collective effort. 
Yet this may be a by-product of non- 
convertibility and slack demand for a 
currency as in the case of rubles. If 
rubles must be spent as rubles and if a 
backlog is accumulating, then both the 
Soviet Union and the participating or- 
ganizations have a vested interest in 
spending them and will make an extra 
effort to do so. It is possible in such 
instances that direct negotiations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the recipient 
will result in setting up a project which, 
while useful to the recipient as a bonus, 
also serves to use up rubles. Indian 
Western Higher Institute is again an 
example. India, the Soviet Union, and 
UNESCO jointly planned to start this 
school with the Soviet contribution made 
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available to India in excess of her regu- 
lar funds as a special project. The case 
received some notoriety when Soviet 
propagandists began claiming it as a 
Soviet project. 

No longer is it possible to exploit the 
expanded program in this way. Resolu- 
tion 623 contains a provision prohibiting 
TAB, beginning in 1958, from taking 
the currency situation into account when 
planning the program and establishing 
country targets. A recipient country may 
or may not request projects requiring 
rubles within its target; no advantage 
lies in asking for a project using So- 
viet experts or for fellows to study in 
the Soviet Union. 

A lesser danger of bilateralism lies in 
the possibility of uncoordinated Soviet- 
expanded program projects. With in- 
creasing frequency, joint and coordinated 
projects with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Colombo Plan, and 
private foundations are undertaken by 
the expanded program. TAB attempts 
to keep itself fully informed of the for- 
eign aid activities of most contributing 
governments and through this coopera- 
tion many useful coordinated projects 
result. Similar information is not avail- 
able on Soviet and east European bi- 
lateral external activities and there are 
no specifically coordinated projects. The 
danger lies in the possibility that either 
the Soviet Union might move in on an 
expanded program project and swamp 
it with bilateral assistance without any 
coordination with TAB or that an ex- 
panded program project might be grafted 
on a bilateral project without altering its 
basic bilateral character. While this has 
not yet happened on any significant 
scale, no legislation requires the contrib- 
uting government to coordinate with or 
keep TAB informed concerning its ex- 
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ternal activities having any bearing on 
expanded program projects. 


Operational Problems 

Any organization may be criticized 
with erudite hindsight; outsiders can 
easily point out how this or that should 
be done. Such is usually not particularly 
helpful. In the case of TAB and the 
participating organizations it is remark- 
able that they have done as well as they 
have. It is no small problem to have 
available several million dollars in ru- 
bles, be charged with spending it, but 
not to know how to buy a typewriter 
ribbon, its quality and performance, its 
price, how it will be shipped, and when 
or whether it will arrive. TAB strove 
valiantly to get the Soviet Union to 
make some of its currency convertible. 
Failing this, the expanded program set 
about the laborious task of acquiring the 
facts and ways and means of spending 
the ruble. The ruble was “pushed” by 
lifting it outside the regular program- 
ming methods of the program and offer- 
ing it as a premium to those who would 
take it. Progress has been made but so 
far this approach has been only partly 
effective. Equipment delivery delays, 
lack of knowledge, and some distrust 
still hinder complete integration of the 
Soviet Union into the expanded pro- 
gram. 

Expenditures are now and will proba- 
bly continue to be heavily loaded in 
favor of equipment. This is the easiest 
way to spend these currencies since 
neither the recipient country nor the ex- 
pert has any control over where the 
equipment comes from. A serious prob- 
lem arises from the fact that the backlog 
of currencies and annual contribution 
from these countries could supply the 
entire equipment and supply orders of 
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the expanded program for several years 
to come. On the assumption that Soviet 
and eastern European equipment can 
meet the necessary quality and perform- 
ance standards, there is nothing intrin- 
sically wrong with getting all equipment 
from these areas. To do so, however, 
would represent a significant imbalance, 
would certainly not be in the spirit of 
the expanded program, and would re- 
duce the participating organizations to 
sales outlets for Soviet industrial, agricul- 
tural, and scientific equipment. 


Prospects 


The next few years will be trying ones 
both for the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe and for TAB and the participat- 
ing organizations. The currency utiliza- 
tion problem for rubles, contrary to 
earlier expectation, is not going to dis- 
appear overnight. The Soviet Union will 
be under constant pressure to make its 
contribution convertible and the ex- 
panded program will feel under equal 
pressure to spend its ruble contribution. 
Resolution 623 may be strengthened, and 
instead of being “urged” the Soviet 
Union may be “requested” to make its 
contribution in convertible currency. The 
same resolution will prevent any special 
consideration for a difficult currency in 
the future. If the Soviet Union were 
to put a sufficiently high priority on de- 
livery of equipment and were to facili- 
tate procurement procedures, the ex- 
panded program would stand a better 
chance of using its currency. In any 
case the gradually increasing demand 
for rubles will probably keep the prob- 
lem within bounds and will eventually 
liquidate it. 

No creditable reason exists to prevent 
the Soviet Union and eastern Europe 
from participating on a modest scale in 
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the expanded program indefinitely, with 
some benefit to underdeveloped countries 
and without endangering the multilateral 
character of the program. Constant vigi- 
lance in order to avoid exploitation for 
national purposes will be required and 


should be forthcoming both from under- 


developed countries and from those re- 
sponsible for operating the program. 
Nonetheless, given Soviet willingness to 
cooperate, the world is witnessing in the 
expanded program the beginning of an 
important and fruitful organization of 
truly international economic cooperation. 


STAFF SALARIES IN THE UN FAMILY 


A. Lovepay 


The salaries of international officials 
have again been under discussion in the 
General Assembly and, as the discussion 
is to continue during the twelfth session, 
this would seem to be an appropriate 
moment to review the situation. The 
eleventh Assembly had before it the re- 
port’ of a special committee requested 
to undertake “a comprehensive review 
of the United: Nations salary, allowance 
and benefits system”.” Although this re- 
port was praised in the debate, the Staff 
Council expressed the view that its 
“principal conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are profoundly disappointing”.’ The 
committee, known as the Salary Review 
Committee (SRC), did not confine itself 


to salaries and allowances, but quite 
naturally dealt also with such questions 
as grading, recruitment and, to some ex- 


tent, with pensions. Since Dr. R. N. 
Swift, in a recent article on personnel 
problems in this journal, has devoted 
sections to recruitment and salaries in 
the UN," I do not propose to consider 
recruitment policies, but to discuss the 
inter-related problems of salaries, grad- 
ing and pensions in the wider setting of 
the whole UN family of international 
organizations. 

During the first twenty years of its 
existence an international secretariat is 
likely to pass through three phases as its 
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major preoccupations change. At first 
members of the staff are concerned about 
the general scale of salaries; during the 
second phase, after some years of work, 
they tend to concentrate attention on the 
grading system and the impediments to 
advancement it presents—the demand is 
not so much for a specific rate of pay as 
for a career; during the third phase, 
when a number of officials are approach- 
ing the end of their careers, the problem 
of their future after retirement looms 
large and the pensions system acquires 
a vivid significance. 

The staffs of the UN and of the major 
post-war specialized agencies are, it 
would seem, just approaching the border 
line between the first and the second 
phase. How successful have they been 
in securing rates of pay satisfactory to 
themselves and adequate to attract satis- 
factory recruits? 

The view is widely held that the sal- 
aries of international officials today are 
unduly high. It may be well, therefore, 
to consider the justification for this view 
at the outset. How did the salaries when 
the Committee reported in 1956 com- 
pare with those paid before the war? 
The table below gives the picture. In 
the first column are given the prewar 
rates; in the second, the rates necessary 
today to secure prewar purchasing power 

1 Document A/3209. 

2 General Assembly Resolution 975 (X). 

Document A/C. 5/691/Add.1. 

* See International Organization, X1, p. 228-241. 


® Converted from Swiss francs into dollars at 23 
cents. 
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in Geneva where there was no cost of 
living allowance; in the third, present 
day net pensionable salaries. The figures 
relate to the bottom and top of each 
grade. In the last column 1956 net pen- 
sionable salaries are compared with pre- 
war real income. The salaries of the top 
echelon are omitted as they pose special 
problems discussed later in this article. 
However, the UN _ Under-Secretary’s 
salary, which is the same as that of a 
Principal Director, is included.’ 

This comparison is greatly facilitated 
by the fact that the General Assembly 
has agreed on Geneva as the base sta- 
tion for the calculation of all salaries 
and cost of living allowances. 

The table shows that the bottom sala- 
ries of each grade in the professional 
class are 13 to 19 percent lower than be- 
fore the war and the top 7 to g percent 
lower. These percentages understate the 
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drop. The Swiss retail price index, which 
in December 1956, stood at 173 over 
August 1939 is employed in the table. 
There is no published index for Geneva, 
but it is known that Geneva prices were 
slightly higher than the national aver- 
age. Probably 175 would have been a 
more accurate figure. Had it been used, 
the bottom salaries in each grade would 
have shown a drop of 14 to 20 percent. 
In fact, the present salaries are more 
unfavorable than these figures suggest 
for two reasons. First there are more 
steps in each grade, forty-six in the 
whole professional class compared with 
thirty-three. This might have been off- 
set by the fact that annual increments 
today are somewhat higher than they 
were but for the second change, which 
is much more important. Before the 
war there was good reason for assuming 
that an official of average intelligence 


Net Pensionable Salaries 


Prewar Prewar x 173 Present Column 3 as 

$ $ $ °% of Column 2 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Under-Secretary-General _ 13,800 23,874 12,500 52 

Directors: 

Principal 8,487-10,971  14,683-18,980 12,500 66 

D-2 11,000-12,200 75-64 

D-1 7,038-8,280  12,176-14,324 10,000-12,000 82-84 

Councilor 6,440 11,141 

Professional: 

5,796-6,831  10,027—11,818  8,750-11,000 87-93 

P-4 5,187-5,980  8,974-10,345 —7,300-9,500 81-92 

P-3 4,198-5,026 7,26 3-8,695 6,000-8,000 82-92 

P-2 3,301-4,060 5,711-7,024 4,800-6,400 84-91 

P-1 2,484-3,174  4,297-5,491 —-3,600-5,000 84-91 

® He receives also a non-pensionable allowance of can be exact. The procedure adopted tends to ex- 
$3,500. See p. 645 below. aggerate somewhat their importance. On the other 


TIn the table I have treated the present P-5 grade 
as equivalent to the chief of section in 1939. The 
status and functions of P-5 officials differ from one 
organization to another and no general comparison 


hand, the normal responsibilities of a junior director- 
chief of division in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) are more extensive than those of a pre- 
war chief of section. 


would rise automatically from grade 1 
to the top of grade 3. There was no 
fixed establishment in the League of Na- 
tions below grade 4. In the UN and 
most of the specialized agencies, where 
a different system of administration is in 
force, an official may be stuck in any 
grade, up to this year even in grade P-1. 
In the UN, however, grade P-1 has now 
been made a transitional stage. 

Married staff receive in addition non- 
pensionable allowances, which vary ac- 
cording to family conditions and from 
one institution to another. Total emolu- 
ments are further affected by cost-of-liv- 
ing increments and decrements varying 
from station to station. 

The net pensionable salaries of the 
higher officials present a still more un- 
favorable picture, largely owing to the 
staff assessment system in the UN, 
which is equivalent to a progressive in- 
come tax. Any increment of salary over 
$15,000 pays as much as 50 percent; the 
tax on $15,000 gross is $4,000. 

It will be seen from the last column 
in the table that the net pensionable 
salary of an Under-Secretary in the UN 
amounts to only 52 percent of that of an 
Under-Secretary-General in the League.’ 
An Under-Secretary receives the same 
net salary as a Principal Director, which 
amounts to 66 percent of the real income 
of a senior director in the League at the 
reduced rates introduced in 1932, and to 
only 59 percent of the salaries that most 
directors actually received. Principal 
Directors are rare; for the much more 
numerous D-2 directors the comparable 
figures a:e 64 percent and 57 percent. 
The junior directors are relatively better 
off because before the war a much 
greater distinction was drawn, probably 
rightly, between junior and senior. 


8 There was, however, a ceiling of SW. frs. 25,000 
($5,750) on pensions. 
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I. Allowances 

The special allowances vary from one 
organization to another. When the Sal- 
ary Review Committee reported, these 
allowances for a married man with two 
children amounted in ILO and the 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
to $400, in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) to 
$600 and for the headquarters staff in the 
UN to $800,’ apart from the educational 
allowances, which are conditional. For 
a child educated in its mother country 
all organizations allowed $400 and the 
cost of one round trip home. 

The General Assembly approved SRC 
proposals that allowances for all the UN 
staff should be $200 for a dependent 
spouse, and $300 for a dependent child, 
and that*sa differentiation should be 
made under the cost-of-living allowances 
in favor of married officials. The Com- 
mittee’s proposals would have raised the 
total pay of a married official with two 
children about half way up his grade by 
5 to 6 percent. The Assembly, however, 
raised them by 8 to g percent. For those 
at the bottom of each grade the rise was 
slightly greater. Since the Committee 
reported, ILO and WHO have intro- 
duced the spouse allowance. 

These dependency grants are pay- 
ments made, not for work done in the 
office, but for activities outside it. The 
SRC claim that they should be econom- 
ical, as the only “alternative would be 
to raise salaries generally”.” In other 
words, they tax the unmarried and when, 
as is generally the case, there are more 
unmarried women than men, they dis- 
criminate against the former. They also 
keep pensions down. Whether such a 


® They were lower for those away from headquarters. 
10 Document A/3209, pata. 190. 
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system is appropriate for an international 
organization is open to doubt. The case 
for a spouse allowance is particularly 
weak. A man living in a foreign coun- 
try where conditions are strange to him 
should benefit more from the housekeep- 
ing knowledge acquired by his wife than 
he would at home where he knows the 
market. His children may cost more, 
or less, to feed and clothe than they 
would at home. Whatever they cost, to 
marry and have children is normal; sala- 
ries plus, when necessary, cost-of-living 
allowances should suffice to cover that 
cost. 

The one allowance which seems to 
me to be clearly justified on account of 
service abroad is that for education. The 
official working in an international or- 
ganization tends to be worried, and 
rightly, by the fear that his children will 
become rootless. He therefore attaches 
great importance to enabling them to 
have at least part of their education in 
their home country. This may involve 
very heavy expense in school fees and 
travel and when climates differ in cloth- 
ing—much more than the $400 plus one 
round trip allowed. In fact, he will fail 
in his endeavors in most cases. The chil- 
dren of those international officials who 
remain long at their posts become almost 
inevitable dépaysés. When they do not, 
in most cases it is because they have 
absorbed the culture of the country in 
which their parents work, which they 
consider holiday land and_ therefore 
home. The result is that when the par- 
ents retire and return to their mother 
country they lose touch with their chil- 
dren. Even so it is of real importance 
to morale that the administration should 
be generous in aiding education and, in 
my view, there would be a net gain if 


all dependency allowances were sup- 
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pressed and the money allotted to raising 
pensionable salaries or, failing this, to 
education grants. 


II. Proposed Changes in Basic Salaries 

The SRC, the Secretary-General, and 
the Staff Council all submitted proposals 
regarding the scale of salaries and all 
pursued somewhat different lines of ap- 
proach to the question. The SRC recom- 
mended few changes because on the 
evidence at its disposal it concluded that 
salaries were marginally adequate to re- 
cruit and retain staff, though local cost- 
of-living adjustments were necessary. 
The Secretary-General argued in effect 
that at some stage in an inflationary 
world cost-of-living allowances must be 
integrated into the contractual, pension- 
able salaries of the international staff, 
as they were automatically integrated 
into the salaries of the local staff. As 
will be shown later, the SRC side- 
stepped the Secretary-General’s proposal 
by adopting Geneva, where there was no 
cost-of-living allowance, as the station 
for determining basic salaries. Once 
this was done cost-of-living allowances 
became nothing more than local differ- 
entials. All stations other than Geneva 
were regarded as aberrant. Geneva be- 
came the world’s norm. 

The dance step of the SRC was in- 
genious and elegant. Is its effect, the 
hindrance of any rise in basic salaries, 
justified? This question penetrates to 
the very heart of the difficulty inherent 
in the administration of a common sal- 
ary scheme applicable to a number of 
organizations situated in different coun- 
tries. Of the total number of about 3,600 
international officials of the grades under 
consideration working in the UN fam- 
ily, exclusive of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
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and the International Monetary Fund, 
1,458 were stationed in New York and 
Washington and 852 in Geneva when 
the Committee reported. But the cost 
of living in Montreal, Paris and Rome, 
the three other most important head- 
quarters cities, is sufficiently higher than 
in Geneva to justify a salary differential. 
The officials stationed in these cities and 
in the United States totalled together 
2,370. It is not apparent why the rela- 
tively fortunate position of about one- 
quarter of the staff should determine the 
pensionable emoluments of the others. 
It would be quite unrealistic to assume 
that prices elsewhere will gradually fall 
to the Geneva level. 

The Committee based its recommen- 
dation on a market criterion, which it 
would be foolish to ignore, though it 
must be employed with great caution. If 
salaries are based on capacity to recruit 
and retain staff, they may tend to be de- 
termined by the organization which has 
the greatest difficulties because its ad- 
ministration is bad or its general reputa- 
tion is low. On the other hand, to make 
no change so long as the situation is 
“marginally satisfactory” would seem to 
imply waiting until a definite deteriora- 
tion in morale has made itself apparent. 

The Staff Council argued, and the Sec- 
retary-General and the executive heads 
of other organizations" drew special at- 
tention in a joint report’ to their argu- 
ment, that the staff should share in the 
benefits of the general rise in national 
income. Top management salaries in 
New York, they observed, had risen in 
the last five years by about 25 percent 
and middle management salaries by 
nearly a third. Less fortunate countries 
might well be reluctant to take salary 
movements in New York alone as a rea- 
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son for increasing their contributions to 
the whole UN family in order to change 
the basic scale. Yet in fact, as the staff 
noted, there has been a widespread and 
rapid rise in real income in recent years. 
Between 1950 and 1955 real income per 
head rose in Canada by 8.6 percent, in 
France by 19 percent, in the German 
Federal Republic by 43 percent, in Italy 
by 29 percent, in the United Kingdom 
by 15 percent, in the United States by 
12 percent. Thus in these years the rise 
in war-stricken Europe has been sub- 
stantially greater than west of the At- 
lantic, 

Granted salaries are of the right order 
of magnitude, they have less influence 
on morale than the grading system and 
the principles of administration in force. 
But it remains true that morale may be 
seriously affected if a staff finds itself 
becoming relatively poorer year by year 
than the population with which it has 
to live. 

In all countries civil service salaries 
are relatively low and tend to lag behind 
others. In most advanced countries pay- 
ment is made in part by security of 
tenure, in part by the respect and honor 
(in the United Kingdom honors) nor- 
mally extended to the senior civil ser- 
vants. International officials, far from 
being honored citizens, are at best toler- 
ated aliens. Most international officials 
enjoy neither the status of diplomats nor 
the satisfaction of a normal life in which 
they are an integral part of the society 
in which they live. They are forced to 
exist as extraneous elements in an un- 
familiar environment, ill-placed to find 
a job at home if they want to move, and 
ill-fitted, if they stay, to reintegrate them- 
selves in their home society when they 
retire. If international organizations are 
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to recruit persons of real ability they 
must offer adequate inducements. Fail- 
ing this they will recruit largely misfits. 


Ill. Grades 


The question of grades can conveni- 
ently be considered under two headings: 
first, what used to be called in League 
parlance the Member of Section group 
(P-1-5); secondly, the directors and 
what is now called the top echelon. 

The SRC made two recommendations 
about grades; both, so far as they went, 
were excellent. The first was that posts 
of a “servicing” character should be re- 
moved from the professional category, 
the second that the lowest professional 
grade (P-1) should be viewed as a train- 
ing stage from which officials, if they 
made good, should as a rule be auto- 
matically promoted. This latter reform, 
which is long overdue, is of particular 
importance as nothing is more damaging 
in the long run to the morale and com- 
petence of a staff than to deprive at the 
outset intelligent and dynamic young 
men of both status and responsibility. 
The proposal is not a new experiment; 
GATT, the most economical of all pres- 
ent day international organizations, has 
uniformly applied this principle. 

The Secretary-General and the Staff 
Council went further and recommended 
that the next two grades should be com- 
bined into one long scale offering an 
uninterrupted career. The former sug- 
gested a single entrance grade below this 
through which it would take about seven 
years to pass, and the latter a similar 
grade with promotion after two or three 
years. Unfortunately, the SRC failed to 
appreciate the real significance of these 
proposals and confined itself to recom- 
mending “a thorough review of the 
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grading system”” and to stating that it 
“would see no objection” to “coupling 
the P-2 and P-3 grades (as ILO has 
already done)”. Equally unfortunately 
it diverted attention from this vital is- 
sue by recommending special longevity 
grants to worthy persons who found 
themselves blocked at the top of P-3. 
Difficult as they are to administer, such 
grants are a convenient means for rec- 
ompensing officials who for no fault of 
their own find their promotion arrested. 
When, for instance, an obvious candi- 
date fails to be appointed to a director- 
ship on account of his nationality, a 
special grant may afford some, though 
an inadequate, consolation. International, 
unlike national, officials have to accept 
the fact that they cannot look forward 
to an unobstructed career on the way 
up the ladder. Political consideration’s 
necessarily determine the distribution of 
the plums. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to the morale of any inter- 
national secretariat that a clear and un- 
interrupted career should be offered, up 
to those higher branches where the 
plums ripen. 

Other equally important reasons for 
adopting this procedure arise from the 
fact that an international staff is com- 
posed of persons of different nationali- 
ties. In such a staff jealousies develop 
and inferiority complexes are created be- 
cause officials believe that their chances 
are limited by their nationality, by their 
mother tongue, by their cultural back- 
ground, by the color of their skin, or 
because in fact these factors do play a 
part. In these circumstances the only 
sane policy is to add as few administra- 
tive obstructions as possible. The Secre- 
tary-General and the Staff Council 
appreciated these facts, which, quite 
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naturally, are less starkly apparent to 
an Assembly delegate or an external 
adviser.” 

The only solution likely to prevent the 
Secretariat from suffering from a sense 
of frustration is to allow any competent 
official to rise on his merits, unobstructed 
by any narrow job specification, up the 
whole gamut from P-1 to P-4, and then 
grant special increments based rather on 
merit thane length of service to those 
blocked at the top of P-4 or P-5. When 
this is done, granted good leadership and 
willingness of those in control to dele- 
gate, an atmosphere conducive to dy- 
namic efficiency should be assured. 

There would be an advantage in com- 
bining P-2 to P-4 in one long grade, 
leaving P-1, as it has now become in the 
UN, a promotion grade. But if this 
change is considered too radical, then at 
least P-2 and P-3 should be combined, 
as the Secretary-General proposed, and 
the hurdle at P-4 employed to debar 
those who have proved lazy or inapt and 
not as an impediment to the competent. 

The Secretary-General and the Staff 
Council both urged that, if longevity 
increments were granted to P-3 officials, 
they should be allowed equally to offi- 
cials stuck in grades 1, 2 and 4. How- 
ever logical it may seem, this solution is 
open to the obvious and overwhelming 
objection that it might in practice be 
used as an excuse for failing to promote 
when promotion was due. A longevity 
increment, at best a minor sep to dis- 
satisfaction, is not an adequate alterna- 
tive to a career. At this stage in the life 
of post-war international organizations 
the essential reform is not tinkering with 
allowances but removing obstructions to 
promotion. 

% It is not possible to expound this crucial psy- 


chological issue adequately in the space available. It 
is developed more fully in A. Loveday, Reflections on 


The SRC was appointed by the UN 
General Assembly and reported to it. 
But as most specialized agencies have 
adopted a common system for salaries 
its recommendations and the decisions 
of the Assembly have a wider signifi- 
cance. While the common system has 
obvious advantages, it presents great 
practical difficulties, some of which have 
already been mentioned. As these diff- 
culties are baffling, if not insoluble, with 
regard to the higher posts, it is necessary 
to consider the common system before 
turning to the “top echelon”. 


IV. The Common System 


The difficulties in the administration 
of a common system fall into three 
classes: 1) comparing jobs in different 
organizations, 2) comparing living con- 
ditions in different localities, and 3) the 
constitutional procedure for effecting 
changes. 

Jobs vary widely in their nature from 
one organization to another and the 
inevitable difficulty of classification due 
to this fact has been enormously en- 
hanced by the tendency in certain spe- 
cialized agencies to view their staff as a 
collection of individuals pursuing differ- 
ent professions—any profession other 
than that of an international civil ser- 
vant. But even if they looked beyond 
their job specification manuals and even 
if the grading system were simplified, 
the problem would persist. The officials 
in charge of the libraries of the UN and 
the World Meteorological Organization, 
for instance, are both engaged on similar 
tasks, but it would be unreasonable to 
demand that they should necessarily 
have the same grade. 

Since the organizations parties to the 
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system have headquarters in half a 
dozen cities and branch offices in nearly 
seventy others, adjustments in salaries 
must be made to take account of differ- 
ences in the conditions of life, and one 
city must be accepted as the base for the 
necessary calculations. This was New 
York and is now to be Geneva. The 
UN has elaborated a method for com- 
paring cost of living in different cities. 
Space does not allow a detailed explana- 
tion; suffice it to say that this system is 
probably the best that can be designed, 
but is open to the objection that, like 
all attempts at spacial measurement, it 
involves recording transactions which 
never take place. Not only do prices 
differ from place to place, but the goods 
consumed and the ways of life differ. 
How, for instance, can one compare the 
cost of a house and two servants with 
the cost of a house and half a dozen 
domestic machines? The final criterion 
is the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of 
the wife, and wives differ. There is no 
satisfactory solution, still less a mathe- 
matical one, and in consequence an 
initial political decision is inevitable. 
This political decision raises the third 
difficulty, namely, that each international 
organization has its own political organs 
and that there can be no guarantee that 
they will accept proposals submitted by 
a salary review committee, by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion, or by the General Assembly itself. 
Since Dr. Swift has described the plan 
submitted by the Committee for equat- 
ing incomes in different localities, it 
need not be set out in detail here. Previ- 
ously cost-of-living differences were off- 
set by percentage adjustments to salaries. 
But as the UN based these adjustments 
on gross, and most of the specialized 
agencies on net, salaries, uniformity of 
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treatment was not achieved. According 
to the plan which the Assembly has ap- 
proved, every duty station falls into a 
cost-of-living class and officials in classes 
higher than Geneva receive allowances, 
which have been fixed as flat, net, non- 
pensionable amounts for each grade. 
These allowances are regressive and are 
much higher for persons with than for 
those without dependents. This discrimi- 
nation has been, not unreasonably, criti- 
cized. One major reform was quite 
generally approved, namely, that for 
these calculations only net salaries should 
be considered. 

The general effects of the whole plan 
were 1) to avoid (not prevent) any in- 
crease in basic salaries, 2) to reduce the 
number of stations at which a percentage 
reduction of salary has to be made, and 
3) to raise the total pay of most officials 
outside Geneva. The exact effect for 
each station naturally depends on the 
class into which it falls. 

When the Assembly showed itself fa- 
vorable to the SRC’s recommendation 
that basic salaries should not be raised, 
the Secretary-General urged strongly 
that New York should be raised from 
the class proposed to the next higher 
class. The SRC had felt compelled to 
admit that the classification of stations 
could not be based on a mathematical 
formula, that some element of judgment 
was required, and after a lengthy debate 
the Assembly agreed to raise New 
York’s classification in spite of the care- 
ful analysis the Committee had made 
of the cost-of-living data. 

Since then the inevitable has hap- 
pened. Once the Assembly moved away 
from the cost-of-living indices, the door 
was left wide open for a queue of claim- 
ants for higher classification. The Direc- 
tors-General of WHO and ILO, feeling 
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very naturally that the balance of the 
SRC’s recommendations had been upset, 
agreed to propose to their respective po- 
litical organs that Geneva should be 
placed in class 2 (5 percent). Again 
heated debates took place. Finally the 
WHO Assembly, largely as a result of 
the South American and Arab votes, 
agreed to this and ILO followed suit. 
Geneva has ceased to be basic. That 
other specialized agencies will adjust 
their class at least in proportion seems 
inevitable. The whole system so care- 
fully elaborated has broken down. 
These events show how complete has 
been the failure to meet the third diffi- 
culty in administering a common system 
—the independence of the various politi- 
cal organs. The Committee did put 


forward proposals for strengthening the 
machinery to deal inter alia with post 
adjustments. It expressed the view that 
“inter-organization machinery outside 


the secretariats and free from the pres- 
sure of day-to-day administration is 
needed for the purpose of providing de- 
tached and uniform advice to the various 
legislative bodies on their common ad- 
ministrative problems”. Rather than 
create a new body it proposed that the 
terms of reference of the International 
Civil Service Advisory Board should be 
modified so as to empower it to make 
recommendations “through the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination” 
to the various. political organs on staff 
classification, post adjustments and di- 
vergences in the conditions of service. 
This proposal was not received with en- 
thusiasm either by the General Assembly 
or by the Secretary-General. It is open 
to the fundamental objection that an ad- 
visory body should report to the body 
that appoints it, not through that body 
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to someone else. In this case the objec- 
tion is particularly grave. Uniform and 
coherent action by all the political organs 
may be achieved in practice, though 
never ensured, if all the issues regarding 
common policy are threshed out by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation with sufficient authority to create 
a strong probability that its recommen- 
dations will be endorsed. It is the only 
body with the practical experience and 
the administrative responsibility neces- 
sary for the acquisition of such authority. 
To empower another body, not clearly 
subordinate and advisory to it, but re- 
porting “through” it (in fact, over its 
head) must lessen its authority. What 
are essential for the maintenance of a 
common system are willingness among 
the executive heads to cooperate and 
mutual respect between the executive 
heads and their political organs. 


V. Top Echelon 


The term “top echelon” is normally 
used to include all grades above the di- 
rectors. In order to present the closely 
correlated problems now under review, 
however, it is necessary to consider the 
directors and their immediately superior 
officers together. With the salaries of 
the executive heads of the various or- 
ganizations and of their deputies, which 
were eschewed by the SRC, I shall not 
deal. 

Two distinct problems present them- 
selves: 1) those arising from the fact 
that, as the Secretary-General repeatedly 
insisted, the salaries of the higher officials 
have become telescoped, and 2) those 
arising from the lack of a common sys- 
tem applicable to the grading of the top 
echelon. Both sets of problems are illus- 
trated in the following table, which gives 
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the top net pensionable salary in each 
grade: 

It will be observed that the net salaries 
of the Under-Secretaries in the UN are 
not only as we have seen, much lower 
than was the real income of the Under- 
Secretaries-General in the League, but 
they are lower than the salaries of these 
prewar officials in current dollars. They 
were little higher in current dollars than 
the salaries that most senior directors 
received in 1939. In the table the re- 
duced rates introduced in the 1930's are 
given. But most directors were receiving 
$12,190, $3,000 more than those next in 
rank. Today the difference between the 
salary of an Under-Secretary and a direc- 
tor is only $300. 
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These comparisons are of historical in- 
terest and help us to view the problem 
in proper perspective. Of much greater 
practical importance, however, is the 
comparison of salaries in the UN with 
those in the specialized agencies. 

Inspection of the table will show that 
an Under-Secretary in the UN receives 
a lower pensionable salary than the 
Assistant-Directors-General in WHO, 
ILO, and UNESCO. Comparisons of 
officials of this rank working in differ- 
ent organizations are necessarily imper- 
fect. But in both ILO and WHO there 
is another rank between Assistant-Direc- 
tor-General and the Director-General 
which seems to justify this particular 
structural comparison. 


Net Pensionable Salaries 


UN FAO WHO ILO UNESCO LEAGUE 

(a) (b) 

Under-Secretary-General $12,500 — — $13,800 $23,874 

Assistant-Director-General — $15,000 $15,000 $14,000 — 

Director-P — $12,500 12,500 

Director D-2 12,200 12,200 12,200 12,200 (12,200) 10,971 18,980 

Director D-1 12,000 (12,000) (12,000) 12,000 12,000 8,280 14,324 

Differences 

Under-Secretary-General 

and Assistant-Director- 

General—D-2 $300 — $2,800 $2,800 $1,800 $2,829 $4,894 
Under-Secretary-General 

and Assistant-Director- 

General—D-1 500 -- 3,000 3,000 2,000 5,520 9,550 
D-2—D-1 200 200 200 200 200 2,547 4,056 


(a) Current dollars. 
(b) In terms of purchasing power. 


The point at issue is more than one 
of salaries; it involves the whole ques- 
tion of the status of the UN vis-a-vis 
the specialized agencies. The first Gen- 
eral Assembly laid down the principle 
that the UN Assistant-Secretary-General 
should have a standing and remunera- 
tion comparable with the heads of the 
major specialized agencies. In fact he 
had a lower basic salary when the 
Committee reported. The principle, ap- 
proved by the Assembly, would seem to 
imply that down the scale the senior UN 
officials should have a standing and 
remuneration rather above than below 
their confréres elsewhere. Today an 
Under-Secretary receives less than an 
Assistant-Director-General and a senior 
director in the UN less than the head 
of a division in FAO or UNESCO. 

Two questions present themselves: Is 
the UN the senior partner? Is the 
Under-Secretary rightly named or should 
he be designated principal director? In 
theory, the top ranking career post is 
that of senior director, the Under-Secre- 
tary being appointed for five years. Were 
the theory significant, one would expect 
to find a very limited number of Under- 
Secretaries, a relatively rapid turnover 
and an appreciable difference in salary 
between them and the directors. None 
of these phenomena is clearly evident 
today, though the proportion of Under- 
Secretaries to total staff is lower than 
that of officials with the same basic sala- 
ries in ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and 
WHO. The General Assembly was 
no doubt wise to avoid a hasty decision 
on this very complex situation. 

In the last five lines of the above table 
are shown the salary differences. In the 
UN the maximum difference, that be- 

11 There is also a $500 cost-of-living allowance and 


a representation fund of $50,000, which may be drawn 
on with the permission of the Secretary-General. 
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tween the Under-Secretaries and the 
junior directors, is $500. Although in all 
cases the steps are much less wide than 
before the war, it is only in the UN and 
FAO that the grades have been so 
squeezed together as to render the dis- 
tinction between them almost nugatory. 
But in all cases, owing to the common 
system, the distinction between the senior 
and junior director is so small as to ren- 
der it open to doubt whether it is worth 
making, and in fact FAO and WHO 
make little use of the D-1 and UNESCO 
of the D-2 level. 

It is true that the Under-Secretary in 
the UN receives also a special non-pen- 
sionable allowance of $3,500." This ad- 
dition to his salary is open to attack on 
the ground that it is too high for an 
entertainment allowance and to the ob- 
jection that, difficult to defend in princi- 
ple, it creates a strong incentive to other 
organizations to push up their grading. 
When the Secretary-General suggested 
it in 1953, he stated that it should be 
“considered in the light of the responsi- 
bilities and status of the Under-Secre- 
taries in relation to those of the executive 
heads and senior officers of specialized 
agencies”. His purpose was to abolish 
one grade between the director and him- 
self and to emphasize the fact that the 
responsibilities of the remaining grade 
would be “essentially administrative”. 
The Assembly therefore gave officials in 
the retained grade the salary of principal 
directors, the name of Under-Secretaries 
and a special non-pensionable allowance. 
The net effect has been to create a tele- 
scoping of basic salaries, which such 
specialized agencies as ILO, WHO and 
UNESCO have escaped. 

With regard to this whole issue the 
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SRC made three recommendations. It 
endorsed the Secretary-General’s 1953 
policy that there should be only one 
grade between the deputy executive head 
and the director; it suggested that the 
base salaries for this grade should be 
$14,000 and for D-2, $12,500; it suggested 
that hospitality expenditure should be 
reimbursed up to a maximum of $1,500 
for the former and $600 for the latter. 

The General Assembly approved the 
first proposal and the D-2 salary and 
adjourned discussion of the others, which 
the Secretary-General observed “would 
accentuate rather than relieve the com- 
pression on the top”.” 

In dealing with the top echelon the 
UN has necessarily had two preoccupa- 
tions, first to devise the most appropriate 
internal system and secondly to uphold 
the status of its officials vis-a-vis those in 
specialized agencies. The latter preoccu- 
pation has implications regarding nomen- 
clature as well as salary, and the term 
Under-Secretary as well as the number 
of officers holding this title, which the 
Secretary-General hints can scarcely be 
less than seventeen, must be considered 
with this fact in mind. 

At present there would seem to be 
little cause for hope that the external 
problem will be solved by collective 
agreement. The following extract from 
the above-mentioned report by the Secre- 
tary-General and the representatives of 
five specialized agencies is significant. 
“We shall each be dealing separately 
with the matter of the remuneration of 
the top echelon staff (above D-2) since 
it is a subject of individual organization 
concern in the light of the different 
structures, functional responsibilities, tra- 
ditions and legislative histories of each 
organization”.” This would seem to 
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imply that the common system, difficult 
to administer for the rest of the staff, 
cannot be applied at all to those from 
whom leadership and an example are 
required. If this verdict is correct, the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation may find it difficult to win the 
necessary confidence of both the political 
organs and the secretariats concerned for 
the acceptance of its recommendations 
regarding such questions as post adjust- 
ments. More important still it implies 
that there is no means by which the 
political difficulty in administering the 
common system can be overcome as re- 
gards the top echelon. The General 
Assembly may pass as many resolutions 
as it will about the relative status of 
senior officials. Each specialized agency 
will decide for itself without any collec- 
tive guidance what respect it should pay 
to these expressions of hope. 


VI. Pensions 


Pensions are a form of deferred pay 
and should therefore be considered in 
any review of salaries. The SRC, while 
fully aware of this fact, found the ques- 
tion of pensions too complex for it to 
study in the time available. It was 
clearly worried by the fact that the pen- 
sions might allow certain officials sub- 
stantially more and others less than they 
would enjoy in their own foreign service. 
Pensions for an international staff pre- 
sent certain special problems, but not 
that of equating them to those of any 
national service. They must be a func- 
tion of salaries, and as salaries must be 
paid without national discrimination, so 
must pensions. 

Among the considerations of real im- 
portance are the following: An inter- 
national official is likely to serve for a 
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shorter time on the average than a na- 
tional. If he is to be induced to serve at 
all, therefore, his maximum pension 
should be attainable after a briefer period 
than if he served at home. Many organi- 
zations feel themselves compelled to re- 
cruit persons with some prior experience; 
the pension must therefore be adequate 
to compensate them for the loss of their 
acquired rights. At the same time the 
efficiency and the morale of the staff 
will be promoted if certain classes of 
officials, in particular unmarried women 
on routine jobs, can be induced to leave 
before they have completed their service 
and before they lose their efficiency 
through concern for their decreasing 
contact with their home country, where 
their chances of marriage are better. 
Since an official, when he leaves, will 
have to incur the expense of resettling 
in a country with which he may have 
become unfamiliar, the pension scheme 
should provide some capital for this pur- 
pose in addition to the annuities. As the 
career stops short of the senior posts, if 
really able men are to be recruited, ade- 
quate pensions must be paid lower down 
the hierarchy. Finally it would be rea- 
sonable, though unlikely, for an inter- 
national organization to make provision 
for the fact that its own continued exist- 
ence is a probably uninsurable risk. 

The UN pension scheme fails to meet 
most of these desiderata and is defi- 
nitely less favorable than the system in 
force before the war. It is, however, 
superior in that it permits an official 
to take part of what is due to him in 
capital and part in an annuity. In addi- 
tion there is a somewhat complex ancil- 
lary scheme for termination indemnities 
and repatriation grants which is rather 
more generous than anything in the past. 
The pensions are naturally higher than 
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those of officials who retired under the 
prewar scheme, for apart from some 
quite minor adjustments the latter have 
remained at their 1939 levels in spite of 
the rise in the cost of living. But taken 
in its entirety and viewed as a provision 
for the future, the UN system compares 
unfavorably with that of the League, 
because in terms of purchasing power 
salaries are now lower. To this fact the 
system of special non-pensionable allow- 
ances has no doubt contributed. It is 
less favorable also for other reasons. 
First, a full pension equivalent to half 
“the final average remuneration” is paya- 
ble at the age of 60 only after 30 instead 
of 25 years’ service. This renders the 
system peculiarly ill adapted to those 
specialized agencies which recruit a con- 
siderable proportion of experienced staff. 
The effect of this rule is to reduce by 
17 percent the pension an official can 
earn after 25 years. Moreover, the final 
average relates to five instead of three 
years as previously. Finally, owing to 
the system of grading, an official has 
much less chance of mounting up the 
scale than prior to the war. 

The whole tendency of recent salary 
policy, a tendency reinforced by the 
SRC, has been to prevent a rise in 
pensionable salary. Cost-of-living adjust- 
ments are made automatically or almost 
automatically; dependency benefits are 
increased; additional medical help is af- 
forded; New York is raised from class 4 
to class 5. All these allowances and ad- 
justments cost money but imply no com- 
mitment for the future. Nothing is done 
for the retired official. The staff has just 
about reached the stage at which the es- 
sential issue is the career offered. Before 
long it will reach the next stage at which 
prospects after retirement constitute a 
major worry and a major threat to 
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morale. Indeed there is already mani- 
fest discontent. The Staff Council urged 
that pensions should be based on gross, 
not net, salaries, and the SRC, without 
committing itself, agreed that the Staff 
Council had a case. Specialized agencies 
which do not apply a staff assessment 
system may well object to this solution. 
The obvious alternative would be to in- 
crease net pensionable salaries and ab- 
sorb most of the non-pensionable allow- 
ances into them. 
* * * 


To the onlooker this piece of salary 
history is both instructive and entertain- 
ing. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the difficulties which have arisen, 
and there are more to come, are due 
primarily to the fact that the SRC re- 
fused to recommend raising net pension- 
able salaries and had recourse to a device. 
The system it devised can now only 
make sense if the General Assembly in- 
corporates the 5 percent of class 2 into 
pensionable salaries and Geneva becomes 
basic again. This may prove difficult as 
some married officials will find their 
total pay reduced. As the Staff Coun- 
cil pointed out, cost-of-living allowances 
ought not to be mixed up with marital 
allowances. 

There remains, however, much in ad- 


dition to salary scales and allowances to 
be settled. The grading system, not only 
of the top echelon, but of the whole 
professional class, requires reconsidera- 
tion. The pension scheme, including the 
investment of pension funds, needs care- 
ful review. The political difficulties in- 
herent in the application of the common 
system must be squarely faced. The post 
adjustment plan was ingenious, but it 
failed to meet these difficulties. It is at 
least reasonable to put the question 
whether the most mechanical plan, the 
plan involving the least political deci- 
sion, is not the best. In the light of 
what has happened might it not be wise 
to revert to an automatic system of cost- 
of-living adjustment after overhauling 
the indices and incorporating in them 
such items as commuting and holidays? 
Perfect justice may not be achieved; but 
if the cost-of-living adjustments are ap- 
plied to net salaries, gross discrepancies 
should be avoided and frequent political 
decisions obviated. Circumstances will 
arise, for instance when a currency is 
devalued, which render automatic ad- 
justments impossible. Whatever the plan, 
the only body able to act promptly and 
equitably when such incidents occur is 
the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination and it should have the powers 
and the courage to do so. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Report of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary: The Special Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary, at its 
last meeting, June 7, 1957, adopted its report 
to the General Assembly." The committee, 
composed of representatives of Australia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia, and Uruguay, 
had been appointed by the General Assem- 
bly’ at its second emergency special session 
to provide information regarding the situa- 
tion created by Soviet intervention in the 
internal affairs of Hungary as well as the 
developments relating to the Assembly’s 
recommendations on this subject. The re- 
port, based on available documentation and 
the testimony of 111 witnesses, dealt with a 
brief history of the Hungarian uprising, the 
movement as seen by the Soviet Union and 
by the government of Janos Kadar, the So- 
viet military intervention and its political 
background, the effects of the use or threat 
of use of force on the political independence 
of Hungary, and specific acts violating other 
rights of the Hungarian people. The com- 
mittee believed that the uprising in October 
and November 1956 had been a spon- 
taneous, improvised national movement, 
stemming from resentments caused by long- 
standing grievances, particularly against the 
inferior status of Hungary in relation to 
the Soviet Union. The thesis put forth by 
the Soviet Union and the Kadar govern- 
ment that the uprising had been fomented 
by Hungarian reactionary circles and 
strengthened by western “imperialists” was 
unacceptable to the committee, which felt 
that the movement had been led by stu- 
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dents, workers, soldiers and intellectuals, 
who had demanded, inter alia, that demo- 
cratic socialism should be the basis of the 
Hungarian political structure and that such 
social achievements as land reform should 
be safeguarded. Reporting that Soviet au- 
thorities had taken steps as early as Octo- 
ber 20 to make armed intervention possible, 
the committee felt that it could not say 
whether the Soviets had anticipated the 
occurrence. It stressed, however, that the 
Warsaw Treaty did not provide for Soviet 
armed intervention to dictate political devel- 
opments within any signatory’s frontiers. 
According to the committee, violations of 
basic human rights by Hungarian govern- 
ments prior to October 23 had been re- 
sumed in the form of inhuman treatment, 
torture and deportations by Mr. Kadar’s 
government for which there was no evi- 
dence of popular support. The report con- 
cluded that consideration of the Hungarian 
question by the UN had been legally proper 
and had been requested by a legal govern- 
ment of Hungary, for, the report stated, a 
massive armed intervention by one power 
on the territory of another, with the avowed 
intention of interfering with the internal 
affairs of the country must, by the Soviets’ 
own definition of aggression, be a matter 
of international concern. 

Report of the Committee on South West 
Africa: The Committee on South West 
Africa recalled that previous efforts to nego- 
tiate with the Union of South Africa had 
met with no favorable response from the 
Union government which had also de- 
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clined to cooperate in any way with the 
committee in the discharge of its func- 
tions.’ In the absence of any request by 
the Assembly in the matter, and in the light 
of the Assembly’s request’ to the Secretary- 
General to explore ways and means for a 
satisfactory solution of the question of 
South West Africa, the committee decided 
to withhold any further approach to the 
Union government which might be made 
under the committee’s own authority to 
negotiate. The report stated that the com- 
mittee considered that the situation re- 
mained unchanged. The committee trans- 
mitted a special report’ on the question of 
legal action open to the organs or Members 
of the UN, or the former Members of the 
League, acting either individually or jointly, 
to ensure that the Union of South Africa 
carried out its obligations under the Man- 
date. 

The matter of the listing of the territory 
of South West Africa in the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU) had been discussed. 
The official listing of the territory having 
been changed from “Territory under Man- 
date” to “Territory administered by the 
Union Government”, the committee asked 
the Secretary-General to inform the Univer- 
sal Postal Congress which met in August 
1957 that the territory was still under the 
international mandate assumed by the 
Union of South Africa on December 17, 
1920. The Union of South Africa, accord- 
ing to the International Court of Justice, 
had no competence to modify unilaterally 
the international status of the territory, for 
such action required the consent of the UN. 

Reporting on conditions in South West 
Africa, the committee stated that the con- 
ditions in the territory and the trend of the 
administration represented a situation con- 
trary to the mandates system, the Charter, 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, advisory opinions of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and General Assem- 

3 General Assembly Official Records (12th session), 
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bly resolutions. The committee stated that 
it had found no evidence that it was the 
intention of the mandatory power to change 
its administration to make it conform to 
the mandates system; it considered, further- 
more, that the General Assembly should 
consider the need for action without delay 
by immediately taking such measures as 
were possible to ensure and safeguard the 
well-being and development of the inhabi- 
tants of South West Africa and to preserve 
the latter’s international status, pending its 
being placed under the International Trus- 
teeship System. The continuation of the 
trend toward the subordination of the ma- 
jority of the population to an inferior status 
was deplored by the committee. 

The committee reported that it had re- 
ceived several communications and _peti- 
tions. Two communications from within 
the territory dealt with the matter of 
oral hearings. The first concerned the 
rebuttal of statements made by the Rev- 
erend Michael Scott and Mr. Getzen in 
the Fourth Committee of the General As- 
sembly during its eleventh session,’ and 
the second complained of the refusal of 
the Union government to grant passports 
to allow representatives of the people of 
South West Africa to appear before the 
UN. In connection with the latter com- 
munication the committee recommended 
that the Assembly urge the mandatory 
power to permit petitioners to appear be- 
fore the UN for hearings and to return 
thereafter to their place of residence. 

The committee had received four other 
groups of communications. One was taken 
into account in the examination of condi- 
tions in the territory, while a second was 
referred to the General Assembly, since the 
questions which it raised were beyond the 
competence of the committee. A_ third 
group of petitioners was asked to resubmit 
its petitions to the UN through the Union 
government in accordance with the alter- 

5 See General Assembly Official Records (12th ses- 
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nate procedure. In a draft resolution which 
the committee recommended for adoption 
by the General Assembly, the attention of 
these petitioners was drawn to the report 
and observations of the committee regard- 
ing conditions in the territory and to the 
action taken by the General Assembly on 
this report. A fourth group of communi- 
cations from a member of the Rehoboth 
Community of South West Africa com- 
plained that the petitioner had been threat- 
ened by the Magistrate of the Rehoboth 
District with sanctions if he addressed a 
further letter to the Administrator of the 
territory. The committee decided to sus- 
pend the operation of alternative procedure 
concerning petitions from this source and 
recommended that the Union government 
investigate the action by the Magistrate of 
the Rehoboth Community and act to ensure 
that the right of petition be maintained 
throughout the Territory, bearing in mind 
its obligation as a mandatory power to 
transmit petitions from sources within the 
territory to the UN. The committee also 
submitted to the Assembly for its approval 
draft resolution which, inter alia, drew the 
attention of the Union of South Africa to 
the observations of the petitioner, and to 
an Assembly resolution’ concerning the 
rights granted to the Rehoboth Community 
by the Agreement of August 17, 1923. 


Report of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories: The 
eighth session of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories was held in New York from July 22 
to August 15, 1957. The committee de- 
voted special attention to the subject of 
economic conditions in the territories. The 
committee had before it reports prepared 
by the Secretariat concerning economic de- 
velopment during the period 1953-1956. 
During the general debate, the value of the 
economic programs established under the 
various development plans was recognized, 
although the opinion was expressed that 


™ General Assembly Resolution 935 (X), December 
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economic development in the territories 
should be hastened. After the general de- 
bate, the committee discussed the follow- 
ing specific aspects of economic conditions: 
1) external trade; 2) development of manu- 
facturing industries; 3) diversification of 
agricultural production; 4) indigenous land 
tenure problems; and 5) social aspects of 
industrialization. 

At its 158th meeting, the committee ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to prepare a special 
report on economic conditions in non-self- 
governing territories. The report noted, 
inter alia, that subject to certain reserva- 
tions, there had been substantial economic 
progress in real terms over the past four 
years, according to the administering mem- 
bers. It was emphasized that both trade 
and monetary relations between many of 
the territories and the metropolitan coun- 
tries would benefit from increased auton- 
omy on the part of the territories. The 
report also stressed the need for the stimu- 
lation of industry by the improvement of 
basic public services and the importance of 
vocational and technical education. The 
report as a whole was approved at the 
166th meeting of the committee by 12 
votes to none with 1 abstention. The com- 
mittee also approved and submitted a draft 
resolution to the General Assembly by 
which the latter might approve the report 
and consider that it be studied in conjunc- 
tion with the reports approved in 1951 
and 1954. The resolution also invited the 
Secretary-General to communicate the re- 
port to Members administering non-self- 
governing territories, to the Economic and 
Social Council, to the Trusteeship Council, 
and to the specialized agencies. 

In the discussion of economic conditions 
the representative of Guatemala, supported 
by the representatives of India and Iraq, 
suggested that the committee should con- 
sider what effects the treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community might 
have on the economies of the non-self-gov- 
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erning territories. During susbequent dis- 
cussions, the representatives of Ceylon, 
Guatemala, India and Iraq expressed appre- 
hensions that through economic specializa- 
tion the economic role of the territories 
might be limited to furnishing primary 
products to Europe, which would find in 
them a market for manufactured goods. 
The representative of India declared that 
the association of dependent territories in 
the European Economic Community should 
be examined in the light of Chapter XI of 
the Charter. The representatives of the 
Netherlands and France considered that 
discussion of the Community was prema- 
ture, while the representative of China con- 
sidered that the question should not be 
examined in detail, as the Community 
could not come into effect until 1958. 

A brief discussion of educational condi- 
tions in the territories was held during 
which the committee examined summaries 
prepared by the Secretary-General on con- 
ditions in the territories for 1955 and 
1955-1956 based on information trans- 
mitted by the administering members. Dur- 
ing its consideration of social conditions 
the committee received from the represent- 
ative of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) information regarding some 
recent developments within the competence 
of ILO. Some representatives noted that 
it would be desirable for the summaries 
prepared by the Secretary-General on social 
conditions to include more information in 
such areas as social policy. Another item 
which came before the committee was in- 
ternational collaboration in respect of eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions; 
in connection with this matter, the com- 
mittee discussed a draft resolution’ intro- 
duced by the representative of Ceylon 
concerning scholarships for students from 
non-self-governing territories under a previ- 
ous General Assembly resolution.” The 
draft resolution was adopted by g votes to 
none, with 4 abstentions. Other items on 
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the committee’s agenda included 1) ques- 
tions relating to summaries and analyses of 
information, 2) preparation of the report 
on progress of the non-self-governing terri- 
tories in pursuance of Chapter XI, and 3) 
future work of the committee. 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1958: The Secretary-General (Hammar- 
skjold) recommended a total expenditure 
of $54,782,500 for the financial year 1958 
and estimated miscellaneous income for the 
same period at $3,050,000, leaving a net 
total of $51,732,500 for assessment against 
Member States.” Expenditures of $50,815,- 
700 had been approved for the 1957 
budget; the figure approved for miscellan- 
eous income for 1956 had been $2,531,010; 
and the net total had, therefore, been 
$48,284,690. There was an increase of 
$3,967,000 in the 1958 estimate over the 
1957 authorization, of which almost 
$1,700,000 was accounted for by the fol- 
lowing three items: Conference on the Law 
of the Sea ($280,000); Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy ($1,250,- 
000); and construction of a television and 
film studio ($160,000). 

The estimates submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General followed the revised form 
approved by the General Assembly in Feb- 
ruary 1957, on the unanimous recommen- 
dation of its Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee. A special report on the revised 
form of budgeting was to be submitted to 
the fourteenth session (1959) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, according to the Secretary- 
General, who pointed out three advantages 
to be derived from the new system: 1) 
clearer presentation of concise estimates 
and administrative facts; 2) concentration 
of like items so that attention could more 
easily be given to variations between the 
years in particular estimates and to basic 
causes; and 3) stimulation of changes in 
current practices affecting other fields of 
administrative management so as to pro- 
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duce economy and less rigid personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The Secretary-General in discussing the 
general considerations affecting the level of 
estimates, spoke of the trend of UN ex- 
penditures, giving comparative figures for 
the seven-year period from 1951 to 1957. 
These figures, he noted, indicated as full 
a measure of stability as could be sought 
without harming the interests of the Or- 
ganization, especially in the light of the 
following factors: the rise in membership 
of the UN from 60 to 81 during the period, 
accompanied by an increase in the meetings 
program and in substantial activities; and 
the diminution in the real purchasing power 
of sums voted for services and supplies. 
Substantive activities had expanded in the 
fields of industrialization and productivity, 
utilization of energy and resources, human 
rights, and statistical work of the UN. 

The Secretary-General referred to the 
new procedure adopted by the General As- 
sembly at its eleventh session” whereby 
requests for appropriations additional to 
_ those originally circulated to Member States 
were to be limited to four categories, and 
pointed out that he had assumed that this 
procedure would not prevent him from pro- 
posing appropriations which might be 
needed. He estimated that the addition to 
the 1958 budget would be approximately 
$200,000, including an appropriation toward 
the cost of an International Administrative 
Service. 

In connection with the staff of the UN, 
the Secretary-General raised two questions, 
namely, the establishment of a minimum 
rate of pension for staff members serving 
on a career basis who, on leaving the UN, 
have reached or passed retirement age, and 
the re-examination of the matter of post 
adjustment classification for the staff in 
Geneva in the light of the decision of the 
World Health Assembly and the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 
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The Secretary-General noted that it had 
proved difficult to keep expenditures in 1957 
within the approved total of $50,815,700, 
and that an additional $1,500,000 might be 
required. 

In conclusion, the Secretary-General 
stated that considerations of economy had 
entered the preparation of the budget, but 
that the needs of the various programs 
and activities of the UN had also had an 
influence. The 1958 estimates met the 
basic requirement of providing that the 
Secretariat be so equipped as to be ready 
to deal with any situation that might arise. 

The budget document for 1958 included 
estimates supporting the proposed appro- 
priations and two information annexes. 
Annex | listed the posts in the consolidated 
manning-table for the whole Secretariat and 
the distribution of posts for which authority 
was necessary from the General Assembly, 
while Annex II contained information on 
the approximate cost of the main fields of 
UN activities in greater detail than had 
been present in annexes to previous budg- 
ets. A third information annex,” issued 
separately, analyzed the following items: 
UN and specialized agencies budget appro- 
priations or estimates for 1958 (by standard 
summaries) with comparative information 
for previous years; 1958 appropriations or 
estimates by main activities (project esti- 
mates); the financial status of the UN and 
specialized agencies; extra-budgetary funds 
administered by the UN and specialized 


agencies in the economic and social fields. 


United Nations Children’s Fund: Finan- 
cial Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31 December 1956 and Report of 
the Board of Auditors: The total income 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) for the year ended December 
31, 1956, was $19,818,837, an increase of 
$2,303,996 or 13 percent over 1955." Con- 
tributions by 81 governments totaled 
$17,505,358 as compared with $15,630,771 
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in 1955, am increase of 12 percent; private 
contributions, including organized cam- 
paigns, accounted for $1,007,013, an in- 
crease of 28 percent as compared with 
$786,748 in 1955; and other income totaled 
$1,306,466, an increase of 19 percent over 
the 1955 figure of $1,097,322. The contri- 
bution of the largest contributor, the United 
States, rose from $9 million in 1955 to $9.7 
million in 1956, an increase of nearly 8 per- 
cent. Contributions from other govern- 
ments rose from $6,630,771 in 1955 to 
$7,805,358 in 1956, an increase of almost 
18 percent. 

Expenditures in 1955 totaled $18,004,745 
and allocations totaled $22,364,540. The 
increase in expenditures over 1955 was 
$3,843,567 and the increase in allocations 
was $7,968,025. The principal of UNICEF 
as of December 31, 1955, consisting of al- 
locations not yet spent, $27.7 million, and 
unallocated funds, $5.7 million, amounted 
to $33.4 million. 

United Nations Refugee Fund: Accounts 
for the year ended 31 December 1956 and 
Report of the Board of Auditors: For the 
year ended December 31, 1956, the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees (A. R. 
Lindt) reported that the surplus as of 
December 31, 1955, was $807,578.65. Addi- 
tions to the fund included $133,871.72 
which was accounted for by various ad- 
justments on the 1955 program, $4,180,795 
which had been contributed by govern- 
ments, $101,134.24 which had come from 
private sources, and $99,895.36 which had 
been added by other income.” The total 
of additions and surplus amounted to 
$5,323,274.97. Expenditures for the same 
period had been $1,240,696.96, of which 
$663,304.84 had been used for “permanent 
solutions” by way of emigration or integra- 
tion, $55,020.76 for “settlement of difficult 
cases”, i.e., refugees in need of special care 
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because of age or health, and $74,651.79 for 
“emergency aid” for indigent refugees. 
The expenditures figure did not include the 
cost of assistance to refugees in the Shang- 
hai area because no independent examina- 
tions of Shanghai Office accounts had been 
made in Shanghai during 1956. The UN 
Shanghai Office had been closed on May 
24, 1956, and the responsibilities for refu- 
gees had been transferred to the Chinese 
People’s Relief Association. 

The High Commissioner also submitted 
statements concerning the Nobel Peace 
Prize Trust Fund, indicating that assets 
for the year ending December 31, 1956, 
totaled $45,308.96. 

Report of the 1956 Special Committee on 
the Question of Defining Aggression: The 
meetings of the Special Committee on the 
Question of Defining Aggression were held 
at Headquarters from October 8 to Novem- 
ber 9, 1956." Concerning the question of 
the possibility and desirability of defining 
aggression, the great majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee believed that it was 
possible to define aggression; they differed, 
however, on how aggression should be de- 
fined, as indicated by the fact that seven 
draft definitions were introduced. In con- 
sidering the function and scope of a defini- 
tion, the committee discussed its value as a 
guiding principle for UN organs in the 
maintenance of peace and security and as 
an aid in determining when an armed at- 
tack, as used in Article 51 of the Charter, 
has occurred. The representative from the 
Netherlands proposed a definition of armed 
attack. The committee also expressed dif- 
fering views on the comparative utility of 
the three types of definitions, i.e., general, 
enumerative or mixed. Draft definitions 
were sponsored by the following countries: 
1) the Soviet Union;* 2) Paraguay;” 3) 
Iran and Panama jointly, reintroduced by 
Peru;” 4) China;” 5) Iraq;* 6) Mexico;* 
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and 7) Dominican Republic, Mexico, Para- 
guay and Peru jointly.” 

Report of the International Law Com- 
mission: The International Law Commis- 
sion held its ninth session in Geneva from 
April 23 to June 28, 1957.” In accordance 
with a resolution of the General Assem- 
bly,” the commission considered the topic 
of diplomatic intercourse and immunities, 
on the basis of a report” prepared by a spe- 
cial rapporteur, and adopted a provisional 
draft with commentaries which it trans- 
mitted, through the Secretary-General, to 
governments for their observations. Since 
the draft dealt only with permanent diplo- 
matic missions, the commission decided that 
other forms of diplomatic relations, 1.c., 
roving envoys, diplomatic conferences and 
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special missions sent to a state for a limited 
purpose, should be made the subject of 
another report to be submitted by the spe- 
cial rapporteur to the next session of the 
commission. 

Other matters dealt with by the commis- 
sion included state responsibility and arbi- 
tral procedure. The questions of the law 
of treaties and consular intercourse and 
immunities, on which reports” were sub- 
mitted, were postponed until the next ses- 
sion. The commission, in connection with 
the matter of cooperation with the Asian 
Legal Consultative Committee, decided to 
ask the Secretary-General to place the latter 
on the list of organizations which receive 
the commission’s documents, and invited 
it to send any observations it wished on 
questions under study by the commission. 


Document A/CN.4/98. 
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Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 783d 
meeting on August 20, 1957, through its 
7goth meeting on September 9, 1957.’ 


Question of Oman 


At its 783d and 784th meetings the 
Council debated the adoption of the agenda* 
under which it was asked to consider a 
letter® of August 13, 1957 concerning 
Oman, from the representatives of Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria and Yemen. 
The letter stated that armed aggression had 
been carried out by the United Kingdom 
against the independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity of the Imamate of 
Oman. Mr. Jawad (Iraq), spokesman for 
the eleven Arab states, in giving reasons 
for the inclusion of the item on the agenda, 
cited news reports concerning military oper- 
ations in Oman and said that the claim 
that the military phase had ended was an 
attempt to mislead world public opinion. 
He asserted that Oman had long enjoyed 
an independent status which was reaffirmed 
by the Peace Treaty of Sib in 1920 and 
which had been violated by the United 
Kingdom military intervention. He declared 
that the Council should examine the ques- 
tion of Oman under Articles 34 and 35 of 
the Charter. The representative of the 
United Kingdom (Sir Pierson Dixon) op- 
posed the inclusion of the item, stating that 
there was no independent state of Oman 
which was part of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman; the Sultan, 
furthermore, had protested in a telegram‘ 
to the President of the Security Council 
that the matter lay within his internal juris- 
diction. Sir Pierson Dixon stated that the 
United Kingdom forces had been sent into 

1 For information on previous Council meetings, see 
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Oman at the request of the Sultan. He 
also said that the Sib agreement was not 
an international treaty between two separate 
states, but that it gave local tribes a measure 
of autonomy and did not recognize Oman 
as an independent state. 

Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) supporting 
the description of the intervention given 
in the letter, said that the people of Oman 
were striving to achieve full independence. 
Mr. Lodge (United States) declared that 
his country did not commit itself for or 
against the item, because the information 
available and the statements given were not 
sufficient; the United States, furthermore, 
did not accept as valid the interpretation of 
the situation given in the letter and hoped 
that the difficulties might be settled by 
negotiations among the interested parties. 
Mr. Georges-Picot (France) said that the 
rebellion in Oman had been caused by an 
exile who had illegally crossed the frontier 
with mercenaries and modern weapons, and 
had recruited and armed warriers which he 
used against the forces of the Sultan. 

Mr. Jawad, in reply to the representative 
of the United Kingdom, charged that it 
was inaccurate geographically and _histori- 
cally to refer to the Sultan as Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman, since Oman had a 
status independent from the Sultanate of 
Muscat. He declared that the relationship 
between the United Kingdom and that part 
of Arabia had been confined to Muscat 
alone, while Oman remained a separate en- 
tity. Sir Pierson Dixon reiterated the stand 
he had previously expressed, observing that 
nothing had been presented to refute his 
position. The Council, by a vote of 4 
(Iraq, Philippines, Sweden, Soviet Union) 
to 5 (Australia, Colombia, Cuba, France, 
United Kingdom), with 1 abstention 
(United States) decided against the inscrip- 
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tion of the agenda item concerning Oman. 
China did not participate in the voting. 


Palestine Question: Complaints of Jordan 
and Israel 


At its 787th and 788th meetings on Sep- 
tember 6, 1957, the Council considered the 
problem of Palestine in the light of two 
letters, from Jordan* and Israel’ respectively, 
concerning the situation in Palestine. The 
letter from Jordan, dated September 4, 
1957, charged that Israeli digging opera- 
tions in no-man’s-land in the Jerusalem sec- 
tor constituted violations of certain provi- 
sions of the General Armistice Agreement. 
The letter from Israel, dated September 5, 
1957, complained of violations of certain 
provisions of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment, in particular of Article VIII which 
provided for the establishment of a special 
committee composed of representatives of 
each party for the purpose of formulating 
plans to enlarge the scope of the Agree- 
ment. Matters which, according to the 
Armistice Agreement, were to be included 
within such plans had not-been dealt with 
because of the refusal of Jordan to agree to 
the functioning of the Special Committee. 
After the adoption of the agenda,’ the 
Council heard statements from the repre- 
sentatives of Israel and Jordan. Mr. Haikal 
(Jordan) charged that Israel was seeking to 
establish the right of access to and control 
over privately owned Arab property at Jabal 
El Mukkaber in no-man’s-land and to gain 
new strategic positions which would render 
virtually impossible defense of the Arab 
part of Jerusalem. He stated that no-man’s- 
land was under the control of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
(UNTSO) and that the only agreement 
governing the status of the area was the 
General Armistice Agreement. Mr. Haikal 
stated that the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, organized after the signature of the 
General Armistice Agreement, had consid- 
ered the problem of Arabs and Jews resi- 
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dent in Jabal El Mukkaber and had made 


clear that they were to be allowed to re- 
main and were to restrict their activities to 
their own properties. Mr. Haikal described 
what he called the Israeli unlawful pene- 
tration in the Jabal El] Mukkaber area and 
denied the Israeli contention that their 
activities were civilian works which they 
were entitled to carry out on the western 
side of a so-called civilian line dividing the 
Jabal El Mukkaber area, pointing out that 
the line referred to as civilian had never 
been accepted by Jordan. Mr. Haikal asked 
why the Israelis had sent their laborers 
under military escorts if they were sincere 
in their contention that they were entitled 
to engage in civilian works. In connection 
with his government’s reasons for bringing 
the matter to the Security Council, Mr. 
Haikal informed the Council that Jordan 
had complained to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and UNTSO, but that, in spite 
of'the efforts of the UN representatives, the 
Israeli activity had continued. He submitted 
the request that the Israeli activities be 
stopped immediately, that the status quo be 
re-established and that Israel be condemned 
for its violation of the General Armistice 
Agreement. 

Mr. Kidron (Israel) first discussed vio- 
lations by Jordan of the provisions of the 
General Armistice Agreement, observing 
that the basic problem was the Arab policy, 
supported by Jordan, of refusing to make 
peace or live at peace with Israel. Regard- 
ing Article VIII of the Agreement which 
called for the establishment of a Special 
Committee, Mr. Kidron asserted that, be- 
cause of Jordanian refusal to cooperate, the 
Special Committee had not met since 1949. 
Turning to the Jordanian complaint about 
Israeli afforestation activities on the Israeli 
side of the civilian line established in the 
former Government House area in Jerusa- 
lem, Mr. Kidron expressed his delegation’s 
view that the complaint should not have 
been brought to the Security Council but 
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should have been referred to the sub-com- 


mittee of the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
the Jerusalem Area Commanders meeting, 
or the Special Committee established under 
Article VIII. In refutation of the Jordanian 
representative’s statement that the area in 
question was under the supervision of 
UNTSO, Mr. Kidron referred to a state- 
ment of the UN Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission on June 12, 1949, 
that following the signing of the Armistice 
Agreement between the two parties the 
truce supervision control had been with- 
drawn. Mr. Kidron cited several factors as 
evidence of the valid existence of a civilian 
line dividing the area, referring, inter alia, 
to both parties’ signing a map delineating 
the lines. He denied the statement of the 
Jordanian representative that activity in the 
area was being carried out under the pro- 
tection of Israeli forces, asserting that no 
Israeli military personnel had entered the 
area between the lines. In conclusion, he 
urged the Council to dismiss the Jordanian 
complaint as having no foundation in fact 
or in law. 

Following the statements concerning the 
two complaints before the Council, Mr. 
Romulo (Philippines), suggested that since 
there was uncertainty concerning the ex- 
tent and nature of the authority of the 
parties and of the UN over the area be- 
tween the Armistice Demarcation Lines, 
the Council should receive from the Acting 
Chief of Staff of UNTSO a report on con- 
ditions in the area between the lines near 
Government House, where the activity in 
question was being carried out. This re- 
port should include a review of the presence 
and activities of the parties in the area be- 
tween the lines, existing provisions for 
regulating activities there, and possible 
recommendations of the Acting Chief of 
Staff. He also suggested that a report on 
compliance with the General Armistice 
Agreement would be useful. The repre- 
sentatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom (Mr. Lodge and Sir Pier- 
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son Dixon) supported the proposal of Mr. 
Romulo and echoed his hope that no action 
would be taken by the parties concerned to 
aggravate existing tensions. Mr. Tsiang 
(China) suggested that two separate re- 
ports be prepared, one on the Israel com- 
plaint and one on the Jordan complaint, 
priority being given to the latter report 
which should not, in Mr. Tsiang’s opinion, 
take too much time. Mr. Sobolev (Soviet 
Union) said that his delegation did not 
oppose the suggestion for a report from 
UNTSO, but declared that it expected that, 
pending receipt of this report, Israel would 
stop its activities in no-man’s-land. In 
accordance with a request from Mr. Jawad 
(Iraq), the Secretary-General (Dag Ham- 
marskjold) gave his opinion that ten days 
or a fortnight would allow sufficient time 
for the preparation of a report on the Jor- 
danian complaint. In connection with the 
question as to whether Israel should con- 
tinue its afforestation activities in no-man’s- 
land, several representatives expressed the 
view that it might be best for these activi- 
ties to be discontinued pending the receipt 
of the report on the Jordanian complaint. 
It was decided that the Council should re- 
quest the two reports, that one report should 
be submitted within two weeks, and that 
copies of the records of the Council’s 
788th meeting should be transmitted to Is- 
rael and Jordan so that their respective gov- 
ernments might understand the opinions 


expressed by the members of the Council. 


Admission of New Members 

At its 786th meeting on September 5, 
the Council considered the application’ of 
the Federation of Malaya for admission to 
membership in the UN and unanimously 
adopted a draft resolution’ submitted by 
Australia and the United Kingdom recom- 
mending to the General Assembly that the 
Federation of Malaya be admitted to the 
UN. At its 789th and 7goth meetings on 
September 9, the Council discussed the ad- 
mission of the Republic of Korea and of 
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Vietnam in the light of a General Assem- 
bly resolution” recommending renewed 
consideration of the applications of those 
states, and two letters” dated September 4, 
1957, from the representative of the United 
States, in which the latter requested that 
the Council meet to reconsider the applica- 
tions of the Republic of Korea and Viet- 
nam. Two joint draft resolutions” recom- 
mending that the General Assembly admit 
the Republic of Korea and Vietnam to the 
UN were sponsored by Australia, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, France, the Philippines, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
At the 7goth meeting, by a vote of 10 in 
favor and 1 against (Soviet Union), the 
draft resolutions failed to be adopted. The 
Council also considered the admission of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic in connec- 
tion with a cablegram™ from the latter’s 
foreign minister and a draft resolution” 
from the Soviet Union recommending that 
the General Assembly admit to member- 
ship in the UN the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. The draft resolution failed of 
adoption by a vote of 2 in favor (Sweden, 
Soviet Union), 5 against (China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Philippines, United States), and 4 
abstaining (Australia, France, Iraq, United 
Kingdom). 


Other Matters 

The 785th meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil was held privately on August 21, 1957, 
for consideration of the Council’s draft re- 
port to the General Assembly covering the 
period July 16, 1956—July 15, 1957. The 
draft report was unanimously approved. 


Disarmament Commission 


The Sub-Committee (Canada, France, 
Soviet Union, United Kingdom, and United 
States) of the Disarmament Commission 
held its 87th-157th meetings in London, 
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March 18—September 6, 1957.” On March 
18, the Soviet representative presented a 
proposal” for an international convention 
on the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces and the prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, in accordance with a 
resolution” passed by the General Assembly 
at its ninth session. He outlined two stages, 
one to be carried out in 1957-58 and one in 
1959, and stated that it would be desirable 
to establish control posts at such places as 
large ports and railway junctions and to 
establish zones of limitation and inspection 
in Europe, including the territory of both 
parts of Germany and that of the states 
adjoining them. During the first stage, the 
five great powers were to reduce their 
armed forces to levels not higher than those 
suggested in the Anglo-French memoran- 
dum™ of March 29, 1955, and the Soviet 
proposals” of May 10, 1955. During the 
second stage, inter alia, the production of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons was to be 
completely discontinued and provision was 
to be made for the elimination of those 
weapons from armaments and the destruc- 
tion of stockpiles of them. 

On April 11, the Sub-Committee received 
a working paper” from the United King- 
dom concerning the relation of armaments 
to manpower. The paper was based on 
the following assumptions: 1) major arma- 
ments could be defined in terms of the 
numbers of uniformed men needed to put 
them into the field; and 2) international 
agreement could be reached on the arma- 
ment and equipment appropriate to stand- 
ard formations of given numerical strength. 
With these assumptions in mind, the arms- 
manpower ratio would be calculated on 
the basis of fighting formations with their 
armaments. Thus it would not be neces- 
sary to negotiate actual levels of armaments 
for each state but only internationally ap- 
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plicable ratios of manpower to the various 
formations. 

On June 14, 1957, the Soviet representa- 
tive, in a proposal” for the cessation of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons tests, called 
for the establishment, on a basis of reciproc- 
ity, of control posts in the territory of the 
Soviet Union, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and in the Pacific Ocean 
area for the purpose of supervising the ful- 
filment by states of their obligation to cease 
tests. In a joint statement the four west- 
ern representatives welcomed the Soviet 
proposal and declared that Soviet accept- 
ance of the principle of inspection brought 
within the realm of possibility the tempo- 
rary suspension of nuclear testing as part 
of an agreement for a first step in disarma- 
ment. They pointed out that cessation of 
tests would be subject to precise agreement 
on its duration and timing, on the installa- 
tion and location of the necessary controls, 
including inspection posts, and on its rela- 
tionship to other provisions of a first stage 
agreement. The joint statement proposed 
that a group of experts meet to proceed 
with the design of the inspection system to 
verify the suspension of testing. 

The western representatives presented on 
August 2, 1957, a working paper™ in which 
they proposed that all the territory of the 
continental United States, all Alaska includ- 
ing the Aleutian Islands, all the territory 
of Canada, and all the territory of the 
Soviet Union be open to inspection. If this 
proposal were rejected by the Soviet Union, 
it was proposed with the consent of Den- 
mark and Norway that an area north of the 
Arctic circle and certain other specified 
areas of Canada, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the remainder of Alaska 
and the Kamchatka peninsula, and all of 
the Aleutian and Kurile Islands be open 
to inspection. Provided the Soviet Union 
was committed to one of the two foregoing 
proposals and subject to the consent of the 
countries concerned and any mutually 
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agreed exceptions, the western powers pro- 
posed that an area including all of Europe 
bounded in the south by latitude 40 degrees 
North, in the west by 10 degrees West 
longitude, and in the east by 60 degrees 
East longitude be open to inspection. If 
the Soviet Union rejected this proposal, 
the working paper stated, subject to the 
same proviso, that a more limited zone of 
inspection in Europe could be discussed on 
the understanding that part of the Soviet 
Union, as well as the other countries of 
eastern Europe, would be included. 

Two working papers on partial disarma- 
ment, one by the Soviet Union™ and one 
by the western powers” were considered by 
the Sub-Committee. The Soviet paper, 
presented on April 30, surveyed several 
statements made previously in the Sub- 
Committee by various members and re- 
ferred to earlier Soviet proposals as well, 
comparing the two groups of proposals and 
discussing such areas of disarmament as 
reduction of armed forces and bases in for- 
eign territory, international control, renun- 
ciation of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
and aerial inspection. The working paper 
submitted by the western representatives on 
August 29, provided for a convention to 
deal with, inter alia, the limitation and 
reduction of armed forces and armaments, 
nuclear weapons, control of fissionable ma- 
terial, military expenditure, testing, control 
of objects entering outer space, and safe- 
guards against the possibility of surprise 
attack. 

The Disarmament Commission held its 
63d and 64th meetings in New York on 
September 30, 1957,” to consider the fourth 
and fifth reports” of its Sub-Committee. 
The United States representative (Mr. 
Lodge) discussed the working paper of 
August 29 sponsored by the western 
powers and outlined the general objectives 
which lay at the heart of the proposals. 
Mr. Lodge commented that although the 
Soviet Union had thus far rejected the 
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western proposals, it was hoped that the 
Soviet Union would change its negative 
attitude when it came to appreciate the 
sentiments of the Commission and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He recalled that the Soviet 
Union had first rejected proposals such as 
“open skies” aerial inspection, but had later 
accepted them. He also noted that the 
negotiations of the past year had not been 
fruitless, for the differences present at the 
last session of the Assembly had narrowed. 

The Soviet representative (Mr. Sobolev) 
spoke of the unfortunate situation in the 
Sub-Committee and pointed out that possi- 
bility for agreement had been provided by 
the Soviet proposals presented on March 18, 
April 30 and June 14.” He declared that 
the Sub-Committee had been unable to 
reach agreed decisions on any of the topics 
under discussion in the field of disarma- 
ment because of the negative positions of 
the western representatives. He stated that 
according to previous resolutions of the 
General Assembly the task of negotiating a 
plan for disarmament had been given to 
the Disarmament Commission but that the 
western powers had opposed the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment on the grounds that conditions were 
not at present favorable to the adoption of a 
broad disarmament program. He charged 
that when, on April 30, the Soviet Union 
had submitted proposals for a minimum 
program, the western powers had erected 
obstacles to agreement. Mr. Sobolev sum- 
marized the positions of his government 
and of the western governments on nine 
basic disarmament problems and declared 
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that this summary made clear who favored 
disarmament and who opposed it. 

The United Kingdom delegate (Mr. 
Noble) described the acceptance by all 
five powers of the Sub-Committee of the 
idea of partial disarmament as a step for- 
ward since it represented a more realistic 
and practical approach. He compared the 
balance of the two plans for partial disar- 
mament submitted by the western powers 
and the Soviet Union regarding the three 
main aspects, nuclear disarmament, con- 
ventional disarmament, and inspection and 
control. Pointing out that the Soviet pro- 
posals for elimination of foreign bases and 
for the reduction of foreign forces in Ger- 
many and other European countries did not 
appear in the western plan, he observed 
that in presenting these measures the Soviet 
government was looking beyond a first 
stage agreement since foreign bases and 
foreign forces in Europe existed because of 
present tensions. He noted as a difference 
between the western powers and the Soviet 
Union in the Sub-Committee that the So- 
viet Union had always declined the western 
proposals to make a start on the detailed 
practical work needed before agreements 
of principle could be translated into agree- 
ments of fact. He referred to the fact that 
the Soviet representative did not agree to 
the western proposals for expert working 
groups on various subjects. 

The Disarmament Commission took note 
of the fourth and fifth reports of the Sub- 
Committee and transmitted them to the 
General Assembly and the Security Council 


for their consideration. 
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Economic and Social Council 


The twenty-third session of the Economic 
and Social Council took place at Head- 
quarters from April 16 to May 2, 1957. 
Mr. Mir Khan (Pakistan) was elected 
president of the Council for 1957. 


Economic Matters 


Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: The general debate con- 
cerning the economic development of un- 
der-developed countries was based on three 
reports entitled Progress in Land Reform: 
Second Report,’ Economic Development 
of Under-developed Countries: Coopera- 
tives, and Economic Development of 
Under-developed Countries: Industrializa- 
tion. The delegates commended the activi- 
ties of the UN concerning land reform, 
cooperatives, and industrialization in un- 
der-developed areas. * It was emphasized 
that land reform must be considered a part 
of the general development of a country, 
inseparable from industrial and social prob- 
lems, and adapted to the special circum- 
stances of each country. There was some 
disagreement concerning the relation be- 
tween cooperatives and government. Sev- 
eral delegates felt that cooperatives should 
be totally independent, although assistance 
in establishing the cooperative, as well as 
indirect financial assistance, primarily in 
the training of staff, might be given at the 
national and international level. The 
United Kingdom representative _ stated, 
however, that experience had shown the 
need for continued government supervision 
and audit of cooperatives. Replying to 
criticisms of the report on cooperatives, Mr. 
Roux (International Labor Organization) 
stated that the report was concerned with 
forms of assistance which could be pro- 
vided by the public authorities to coopera- 
tives in certain under-developed countries, 
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where government responsibility to sup- 
port cooperatives was generally recognized. 
He also noted that, according to the re- 
port, the cooperative movement was essen- 
tially popular in character. In regard to 
the subject of the European Economic 
Community (common market) several rep- 
resentatives agreed with the statement of 
the Netherlands delegate that the European 
Economic Community would result in in- 
creased European production, more imports 
of raw materials, and an improvement in 
the general economic structure. The dele- 
gates from Indonesia, the Soviet Union, 
and Brazil felt, however, that although 
world production would increase, the com- 
mon market would adversely affect the 
export of primary commodities from the 
under-developed areas, widening the gap 
between the under-developed and the de- 
veloped countries. The representative from 
the Netherlands later replied that the needs 
of the under-developed countries had been 
borne in mind during the drafting of the 
treaty; in reply to the suggestion that the 
volume of raw materials might decrease 
due to more effective production of syn- 
thetic materials, he stated that the trend 
towards the increased use of synthetics was 
unrelated to the common market and that 
the states parties to the treaty would ac- 
tually require a larger volume of raw 
materials. The French delegate added that 
an expanded economy in the signatory 
states would increase their purchasing 
power abroad, and noted that the treaty 
provided for tariff-free quotas for some 
goods from non-member states. Through- 
out the discussion of the three reports the 
delegates stressed the need for training of 
competent national and local staffs in the 
technical and administrative aspects of eco- 
nomic development, for maintaining proper 
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balance between the development of agri- 
culture and of industry, and for adapting 
economic development programs to the spe- 
cific needs of each country. 

Mr. de Seynes (Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs) noted both the 
Council’s agreement that the periodical re- 
ports on land reform should be published 
at longer intervals and its desire for further 
monographs on land reform problems. He 
stated that studies on trends in certain mar- 
kets, requested by the Netherlands delegate, 
would be too great a burden for the Secre- 
tariat to undertake. Regarding the possi- 
bility of the development of an international 
civil service, Mr. de Seynes said that the 
Secretariat might submit a document on 
the problem for the Council’s next session. 

The question of economic development 
was referred to the Economic Committee, 
which drew up three draft resolutions‘ that 
the Council unanimously adopted. The 
draft resolution on industrialization stated 
that the Council 1) looked forward to in- 
tensified implementation of the work pro- 
gram contained in the Secretary General’s 
report with emphasis on the needs of the 
Middle East and Africa, and on studies and 
projects providing practical assistance in 
the industrial progress of under-developed 
countries; 2) requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to explore further possibilities of or- 
ganizing seminars, consultations and train- 
ing centers serving application of the 
program; and 3) requested the Secretary- 
General to consider the possibility of col- 
lecting basic economic data of interest to 
agencies concerned with economic pro- 
gramming. 

In the draft resolution on land reform 
the Council, inter alia, 1) suggested that 
governments study implementation of land 
reform measures and their impact on pro- 
duction, living standards and economic and 
social development; 2) invited the Secre- 
tary-General, the Food and Agriculture 
Organizations (FAO), the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) and other spe- 
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cialized agencies to give attention to a) the 
dissemination of information regarding the 
national land reform measures of individ- 
ual countries, 6) the organization of semi- 
nars and training courses on institutional 
problems in promoting national land poli- 
cies, ¢) the encouragement of pilot projects 
and studies in individual countries, and d) 
the promotion, nationally and internation- 
ally, of collaboration by institutions on land 
reform research; 3) renewed its recommen- 
dation that the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development consider 
loan applications for development projects 
to implement programs of agrarian reform; 
and 4) requested the Secretary-General to 
keep reviewing developments in the field 
of land reform and in collaboration with 
various specialized agencies to prepare a 
further report for submission to the Coun- 
cil in 1962. 

In the third resolution the Council, inter 
alia, recognizing that cooperatives, although 
based on the principle of voluntary associa- 
tion and self-administration, could benefit 
from government support and advice, 1) 
invited the governments to encourage, par- 
ticularly in the fields of agriculture, fisher- 
ies, and community development, the 
organization of cooperatives and to aid 
their development, especially in training 
staff and providing information; 2) re- 
quested the Secretary-General and special- 
ized agencies to aid the promotion of 
cooperatives, including the establishment of 
training institutions; and 3) requested the 
Secretary-General a) that in studies on eco- 
nomic and social development attention be 
given to cooperatives as having important 
social and economic benefits, and 6) that 
studies on the role of cooperatives in com- 
munity development and low-cost housing 
programs should be continued. 

The resolutions on land reform and on 
cooperatives drew the attention of govern- 
ments to the availability of technical advice 
and assistance from the UN and specialized 
agencies. 
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Report of the Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission: At its g68th meeting 
the Council expressed its views on the 
draft resolutions submitted by the eighth 
session of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission’ and amended by the 
Economic Committee.’ Eight resolutions 
were adopted by the Council 1) taking 
note of the report of the eighth session of 
the Commission; 2) requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to establish a group of experts 
to prepare and present to the Commission 
a report on the differences between the 
main rules governing tonnage measure- 
ment and their shortcomings; 3) recom- 
mending that countries which had not al- 
ready done so should ratify the 1949 
convention on road traffic, which established 
standards for development and safety of 
international road transport, as well as the 
customs convention on the temporary im- 
portation of private road vehicles and the 
convention concerning customs facilities for 
touring and the additional protocol there- 
to; 4) urging governments to consider the 
handbook for medical practitioners con- 
cerning principles in the medical examina- 
tion of applicants for motor vehicle driving 
permits, recommending that governments 
recognize valid domestic driving permits, 
recommending arrangements for language 
difficulties and special problems in issuing 
international driving permits, and inviting 
the Secretary-General to complete the revi- 
sion of provisional recommendations on the 
physical and mental fitness of drivers; 5) 
recommending the continuation of efforts 
toward simplification, reduction, and uni- 
fication of passports; 6) requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to set up a committee to 
deal with classification, listing, labelling, 
and packing dangerous goods for interna- 
tional transport; and 7) approving the 
work program and priorities for transport 
and communications projects recommended 
by the Commission. 
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Development of international travel: The 
Council at its 968th meeting discussed the 
development of international travel, its 
present increasing volume, and future pros- 
pects and commended the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report,’ which noted the increase in 
world tourism and its economic, social and 
cultural benefits. After a brief discussion, 
the Council unanimously adopted a draft 
resolution’ submitted by the Transport and 
Communications Commission, which, noting 
the information supplied by many govern- 
ments regarding their activities in promot- 
ing and facilitating international travel, and 
noting that international machinery was ade- 
quate for joint action in travel development, 
requested governments, UN organs, spe- 
cialized agencies, and other inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations 
to continue to encourage international 
travel. 


Other economic matters: In accordance 
with a request of the General Assembly at 
its eleventh session,’ the Council at its 959th 
meeting asked the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade to give special 
consideration to the importance of inter- 
national commodity problems in relation to 
world economic stability. 

The Economic and Social Council heard 
comments by the representatives of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, discussed the reports of the two 
organizations, and noted the report of the 
Fund” at its 956th meeting and the report 
of the Bank” at its 959th meeting. 


Social Matters 

United Nations Children’s Fund: The 
report of the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), cov- 
ering sessions of the Board held from Octo- 
ber 22 to November 2 and on December 11, 
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1956," was presented by Mr. Kitahara 
(Chairman of the UNICEF Committee on 
Administrative Budget) to the Council at 
its 965th meeting. Mr. Kitahara stated that 
the Executive Board had approved an allo- 
cation amounting to $12 million in October 
1956 and another of $8 million in April 
1957. Special emergency funds had been 
allocated to aid Hungarian children and 
mothers, as well as children and mothers 
evacuated from the Port Said area in 
Egypt. If the goal of $30 million was to 
be reached by 1960, as envisaged by the 
Executive Director, contributing govern- 
ments would have to give greater support. 
Mr. Kitahara cited the expanding activities 
of UNICEF in the areas of maternal and 
child welfare, the training of pediatricians 
and medical officers, the anti-malaria cam- 
paign, and child nutrition. He stated that 
UNICEF was assisting 319 programs, of 
which 96 were for maternal and child wel- 
fare, 141 for disease control, and 74 for 
nutrition and eight for special emergencies. 

The members of the Council, discussing 
the report briefly, praised UNICEF for its 
activities and for the decision made by the 
Executive Board to proceed with an eyalua- 
tion of UNICEF-aided programs. The 
Council noted with satisfaction the report 
of the Executive Board. 


Slavery: At its 966th meeting the Coun- 
cil briefly discussed a recommendation ad- 
dressed to the Council by the 1956 UN con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries on a supple- 
mentary convention on the abolition of 
slavery, the slave trade and institutions and 
practices to slavery,” which had been sub- 
sequently approved by the Commission on 
the Status of Women.” The Council then 
adopted a draft resolution, submitted by 
the Dominican Republic and amended by 
the United Kingdom, noting the recom- 
mendation of the 1956 conference that the 
Council consider the appropriateness of 
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initiating a study of the question of mar- 
riage in order to draw attention to the 
desirability of free consent of both parties 
to a marriage and of the establishment of 
a minimum age for marriage, preferably 
of not less than fourteen years, and refer- 
ring the undertaking of study of these 
questions to the Commission on the Status 
of Women. 


Report of the Population Commission: 
At its 967th meeting the Council adopted 
unanimously draft resolutions submitted 
by the Social Committee” which, inter alia, 
1) noted the report of the Population Com- 
mission; 2) requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to study the possibilities of encourag- 
ing wider cooperation in demographic 
studies and in the improvement of census 
and vital statistics in Africa, and to explore 
the desirability and feasibility of establish- 
ing demographic training and research 
centers in Africa; and 3) urged govern- 
ments and specialized agencies to aid the 
UN in recruiting demographic experts for 
technical assistance missions. 


Freedom of information: The Council at 
its 967th meeting adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted to it by the Social Committee” 
noting the report of the Secretary-General 
on media of information in under-developed 
countries,” requesting UN Members who 
had not done so to transmit reports con- 
cerning media of information in their ter- 
ritories and recommendations and sugges- 
tions regarding possible international action 
for the development of media of informa- 
tion in under-developed areas, inviting the 
SecretaryGeneral in cooperation with the 
specialized agencies to submit an analysis 
of the information and recommendation, 
and inviting governments to use available 
UN assistance under existing programs of 
technical assistance. 


Allegations regarding infringement of 
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trade-union rights: At its g7oth meeting the 
Council adopted a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Social Committee” taking 
note of a communication from the govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia” in reply to previous 
notes verbales from the Secretary-General 
regarding alleged violations of trade-union 
rights in that country. The communication 
stated that the government’s labor decrees 
were internal measures, that the govern- 
ment had acted with full sovereignty of its 
rights, and that the allegations had dis- 
torted the truth. The communication fur- 
ther stated that in view of the amelioration 
of labor conditions and the continued pro- 
motion of the welfare of labor in Saudi 
Arabia, the government felt that it would 
be useless to forward the allegations to the 
Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office, as suggested by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Mr. Scott Fox (United Kingdom), 
abstaining in the vote, stated that the Saudi 
Arabian communication had fallen short of 
what the Council was entitled to expect, 
that the Council should express its regret 
at the communication, and that it should 
be firm and consistent in the application 
of its procedures.” 


Other Matters 


The Council at its g59th meeting ap- 
proved the report of the Council Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations on 
applications for hearings.” At its 966th 
meeting the Council considered the Com- 
mittee’s report on applications and re- 
applications for consultative status,” recom- 
mending that the Council 1) decide not to 
grant reclassification from the register to 
category B to the International Federation 
of Independent Air Transport and the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth; 2) 
decide not to grant category B consultative 
status to the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers and the International 
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Organization of Journalists; 3) decide not 
to request the Secretary-General to place 
on the register the European Union of Ac- 
countants; 4) decide to grant category B 
consultative status to the International 
Commission of Jurists; 5) request the Sec- 
retary-General to place on the register the 
European Bureau for Youth and Child- 
hood, the International Federation of Cot- 
ton and Allied Textile Industries, and the 
Comité d'études économiques de l'industrie 
du gaz; 6) decide to defer until 1958 con- 
sideration of the application of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Senior Public 
Servants for category B consultative status; 
and 7) decide to place on the register the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 
The Soviet delegate stated his objection to 
the fact that the Committee had taken its 
decisions in closed discussions, observing 
that the principles of the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth, the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers and the 
International Organization of Journalists 
were compatible with the UN Charter, and 
that the Committee’s decisions had been 
prompted solely by political considerations. 
After a brief discussion the Council rejected 
an amendment™ proposed by the Soviet 
delegate recommending that the Council 
grant category B consultative status to the 
International Organization of Journalists 
and the International Association of Demo- 
cratic Lawyers and to transfer the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth from the 
register to category B. The Council also 
rejected a Soviet proposal that consideration 
of the Committee’s recommendation con- 
cerning the International Commission of 
Jurists should be deferred until the follow- 
ing year. The Council adopted the resolu- 
tion recommended by the Committee. 

In accordance with its resolution of 
1955 establishing the UN Refugee Fund 
(UNREF) Executive Committee, the Coun- 
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cil adopted a draft resolution” confirming 
and increasing to twenty-one the member- 
ship of the Committee and adding Canada 
to the group. 

At its g69th meeting the Council adopted 
a draft resolution” regarding the procedure 
to be followed for the election of the mem- 
bership of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, establishing a committee of five to 
review the nominations and to inform the 
Council at its 24th session which candidates 
possessed the necessary technical qualifica- 
tions. The Council subsequently chose 
Canada, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan 
and Yugoslavia as representatives on the 
committee. 

In accordance with a recommendation of 
the eleventh session of the General Assem- 
bly,” the Council at its g7oth meeting con- 
sidered a draft resolution sponsored by the 
Netherlands, Brazil, Canada, Indonesia, 
and the United States” expanding the 
membership of the Technical Assistance 
Committee (TAC) to include six members 
to be elected by the Council from among 
UN Members or members of the special- 
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ized agencies for a term of two years. At 
the request of the Soviet delegate, who felt 
that states such as the German Democratic 
Republic who were not members of the 
UN or its specialized agencies should be 
eligible for election to TAC, the Council 
adopted the resolution in two separate 
votes. The words “from among the States 
Members of the United Nations or mem- 
bers of the specialized agencies” were 
adopted by 14 votes to 4. The draft reso- 
lution as a whole was adopted by 16 votes 
to none with 2 abstentions. The Council 
subsequently elected the following as mem- 
bers of TAC: Czechoslovakia, India, Su- 
dan, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela. 

At its g7oth meeting the Council elected 
one-third of the membership of six func- 
tional commissions and eight members of 
the Executive Board of UNICEF, and con- 
firmed various representatives of members 
of the functional commissions. The Coun- 
cil approved the provisional agenda” for its 
24th session with the addition of an item 
on elections. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary-General: 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold re- 
viewed the UN role in world affairs in 
the introduction to his twelfth annual re- 
port, covering the period from June 16, 
1956, to June 15, 1957. Stating that dur- 
ing the period under review the UN had 
been confronted with some of the most 
difficult situations it had been called upon 
to meet since 1945, Mr. Hammarskjold 
first reviewed UN activities with respect 
to the Palestine question, the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force (UNEF), the Suez 
Canal, and the Hungarian question. He 
stated that UNEF had been important as 
a pre-condition for the maintenance of 
quiet in the area of its deployment, and 
that the governments’ attitudes underlying 
the development of peace in that area had 
been encouraging, but that at the same 
time there had been few, if any, signs of 
further progress. The Secretary-General 
felt that the UN could help by lending its 
influence, its presence, and the processes of 
diplomacy, as well as by providing an ob- 
jective judgment of the rights and interests 
involved. Its primary obligations with 
respect to the Palestine question consisted 


of working toward a restoratiin of the At-! 


mistice Agreements and of helping the 
Palestine refugees. The Secretary-General 
reported that UNEF would be thoroughly 
studied, should the UN wish to build an 
agreed stand-by plan for a UN peace force 
that could be activated on short notice in 
future emergencies to serve in similar ways. 
He noted the services of the UNEF Advi- 
sory Committee established by the General 
Assembly and recommended in the execu- 
tion of future mandates of this kind the 
appointment of similar “select committees”. 

During the period under review the UN 
had been concerned with the Suez Canal 
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with respect to differences over the regime 
of the Canal and to the responsibility as- 
sumed by the UN in assisting the Canal’s 
reopening. The international clearance 
operation, the first undertaking of its kind 
attempted by world organization, had re- 
sulted in a resumption of the flow of Suez 
Canal trafic. Mr. Hammarskjold empha- 
sized, however, that the six-year-old ques- 
tion of Israeli shipping remained in dispute 
and that the Security Council remained 
seized of the question of the Declaration 
registered by Egypt with the UN. In re- 
gard to other questions which had arisen 
at the Security Council meetings the Secre- 
tary-General had continued his efforts 
through informal contacts with the parties, 
but as yet was unable to report further 
progress. 

Mr. Hammarskjold reviewed the action 
taken by the General Assembly to meet 
constitutional issues which involved the 
UN in the Hungarian and Middle Eastern 
situations. He felt that it had been a 
matter, first, of the Assembly’s pronounc- 
ing judgment as to the facts and recom- 
mending remedial action, and second, of 
compliance by the Members toward whom 
the Assembly’s resolutions had been di- 
rected. He stressed the Assembly’s inability 
to compel compliance with its decisions, 
but also mentioned the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution whereby the General Assembly 
might recommend the application of sanc- 
tions or the use of force by its Member 
states. In the cases of the General Assem- 
bly resolutions concerning Egypt and Hun- 
gary, such recommendations had not been 
passed. 

In reviewing the general role of the UN 
during the period under review, the Secre- 
tary-General emphasized that the UN was 
an instrument for negotiation and for con- 
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certed action by governments in support of 
the goals of the Charter. The limitations 
of which it had been accused were due to 
the facts of international life, rather than 
to the provisions of the Charter. In re- 
gard to the criticism of the system of one 
vote for one nation, Mr. Hammarskjold 
indicated that the General Assembly was 
not a parliament of elected individual mem- 
bers, but a diplomatic meeting in which 
delegates represented governmental poli- 
cies, which were subject to all the influ- 
ences that would prevail in international 
life. He added that smaller nations were 
not in the habit of banding together against 
the larger ones, and, finally, that the appli- 
cation of the two-thirds rule to all major 
decisions in the General Assembly should 
reassure those who did not share his views 
on the matter of voting in the Assembly. 
With respect to its increase in membership, 
Mr. Hammarskjold felt that the UN more 
fully mirrored the realities of the world 
situation than ever before, reflecting the 
renaissance of Asia and the awakening of 
Africa. The development of these areas 
would entail problems of adjustment, 
which, he felt, could be dealt with by con- 
sistent use of the legislative procedures of 
the UN. He added that the UN processes 
of adjustment and negotiation embraced, 
in addition to public proceedings, the work 
of preparing ground, of accommodating in- 
terest and viewpoint, and of conciliation 
and mediation. He felt that there were 
opportunities for improvement in multi- 
lateral diplomacy and hoped that this evo- 
lution of emphasis and practice would be 
pursued and broadened, rather than the 
attempt made to effect formal constitutional 
changes. 

In the area of disarmament, the Secre- 
tary-General noted the serious and exten- 
sive nature of the negotiations of the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee, reflecting the 
ever-increasing weight attached to the prob- 
lem of disarmament by the peoples. Mr. 
Hammarskjold felt that inadequate public 
attention had been paid to steps in inter- 
national cooperation in the use of atomic 
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energy for peaceful purposes, notably, the 
establishment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the plans in progress for 
the second scientific conference on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in 1958, and 
the survey by the General Assembly’s Radi- 
ation Committee on the effects of radiation 
on health. Viewed in a longer perspective, 
the Secretary-General stated, these steps 
were opening doors to a future significant 
development, especially if they were to be 
combined with an advance in the field of 
disarmament. 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted the significance 
of the admission of Ghana into the UN, 
not only as a former dependent territory, 
but also as an area including a former trust 
territory, British Togoland, which thus be- 
came the first trust territory to attain the 
status of full self-government or independ- 
ence. 

Commenting on the International Court 
of Justice the Secretary-General expressed 
his regret that during the period under 
review there had been a decline in the 
number of acceptances of compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court and that certain states 
had replaced or renewed their acceptances 
by declarations with new and far-reaching 
reservations. Expressing his concern over 
the possibility that this trend might render 
the whole system of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion virtually illusory, he renewed his ap- 
peal for more frequent recourse to the 
Court and for unreserved acceptance of its 
compulsory jurisdiction. 

In regard to the improvement of eco- 
nomic and social conditions throughout the 
world, the Secretary-General expressed his 
concern over the uneven rates of develop- 
ment in different areas. He pointed out 
that inter-governmental consultation would 
be useful in solving the problem of infla- 
tion, as it affects a country’s external eco- 
nomic relations, and in dealing with prob- 
lems in the field of international trade. In 
the attainment of accelerated economic 
growth, Mr. Hammarskjold felt that the 
development and better utilization of re- 
sources were of basic importance, with high 
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priority granted to the development of wa- 
ter and energy resources. Although atomic 
energy and possibly other non-conventional 
sources would come increasingly into use, 
the demands on conventional sources would 
continue to expand and could be expected 
to supply the greater part of the world’s 
energy needs for some time. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold stressed the need for a balance 
of social and economic growth and for the 
acceleration of both in the less-developed 
countries in view of rapid increase in popu- 
lation. The Secretary-General welcomed 
the recommendations of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) and the Popu- 
lation Commission for extension of the 
work on population problems at the re- 
gional level and for direct cooperation be- 
tween the Secretariat and individual gov- 
ernments in carrying out pilot studies on 
population questions in various under- 
developed countries. In regard to UN 
technical assistance, Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated that despite the favorable develop- 
ment of the UN Expanded Program there 
were inadequate resources to meet the ex- 
pressed needs of governments. After noting 
the interest of governments in industrial 
development, the demand for assistance in 
small-scale industries, economic planning 
and surveys of national resources, and the 
endeavors of technical assistance experts to 
solve the accompanying problems of social 
welfare, housing and community develop- 
ment, Mr. Hammarskjold proposed further 
study of a new phase in the administration 
of the program, the experimental posting 
of certain Headquarters staff to Latin 
America. In regard to the possibility of 
creating an international administrative 
service, the Secretary-General reported that 
he had submitted to ECOSOC a proposal 
for an experimental program whereby the 
less-developed countries would be provided 
at their request with experienced adminis- 
trators to work in their civil service and 
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provide managerial and executive assist- 
ance. In accordance with the decision of 
ECOSOC, he would transmit the proposal 
to Members for comment. 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted the UN hu- 
man rights “action program” calling for 
triennial governmental reports on human 
rights, studies made by the Commission on 
Human Rights on the subject of specific 
rights, and the organization, by the Secre- 
tary-General, of seminars on human rights, 
preferably on a regional basis. The Secre- 
tary-General stressed the importance of 
continuation of efforts to bring about con- 
certed action and coordination of interna- 
tional action in the areas of economic, social 
and human rights. Bringing up the ques- 
tion of refugees, the Secretary-General 
noted the response to the appeal for aid 
for the Hungarian refugees, but also em- 
phasized the importance of meeting the 
long-term needs of the Hungarians await- 
ing emigration, as well as assisting the 
integration of those who wished to remain 
in their country of asylum. He pointed 
out the continued responsibility for other 
refugees within the mandate of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees and sup- 
ported the recommendation of ECOSOC 
that this office be maintained beyond De- 
cember 31, 1958. He stated that an urgent 
effort was required to achieve permanent 
solutions for the refugees, but that more 
could be done for them if countries were 
to admit families as units even when they 
included “difficult” cases. He felt, more- 
over, that it should be possible to provide 
the comparatively small sums involved and 
to take any other measures necessary for 
lasting solutions. Before closing his report, 
the Secretary-General noted the significance 
of the UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
as a catalyst for permanent action in behalf 
of children and as an essential element in 
international economic and social aid for 
under-developed countries. 
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Applications 

Case concerning the Guardianship of an 
Infant (Netherlands v. Sweden): An appli- 
cation instituting proceedings against Swe- 
den was filed by the Netherlands on July 
10, 1957, and alleged that Marie Elisabeth 
Boll, born in Sweden of a Dutch father 
and a mother of Swedish nationality before 
her marriage, possessed Dutch nationality.’ 
After the death of the mother Swedish au- 
thorities had taken and maintained measures 
providing for guardianship of the child, de- 
spite appeals from the Dutch guardians and 
from the Netherlands government, which 
considered that the Swedish authorities had 
violated the 1902 convention governing the 
guardianship of infants. In an order of 
August 19, 1957, the Court fixed November 
30, 1957, as the time-limit for the memorial 
of the Netherlands and March 31, 1958, as 
the time-limit for the counter-memorial of 
Sweden.’ 


Interhandel Case (Switzerland v. United 
States): On October 2, 1957, Switzerland 
filed an application instituting proceedings 
against the United States regarding a dis- 
pute concerning the restitution by the 
United States of the assets of a Swiss joint 
stock company known as “Interhandel”.’ As 
of 1952 the United States had ordered the 
vesting of go percent of the shares of the 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, a 
business established in the United States 
and belonging to Interhandel, on the asser- 
tion that the shares were the property -of 
I. G. Farben of Frankfort. In view of the 
severing of Interhandel’s connection with 
I. G. Farben in 1940, Switzerland, invok- 
ing its 1946 financial agreement with the 

1 International Court of Justice, Communique No. 
57/17, July 10, 1957. 

2 Case concerning the Guardianship of an infant, 
Order of August 19th, 1957: I1.C.J. Reports 1957, 
‘i ) Court of Justice, Communique No. 
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Allies, had demanded in 1948 the release of 
Interhandel’s assets in the United States. 
Upon the Allied declaration of the discov- 
ery of documents implying close association 
between I. G. Farben and Interhandel, 
Switzerland in 1945 had taken steps for the 
provisional blocking of Interhandel’s prop- 
erty. After the refusal of the Allies to accept 
the Swiss finding that Interhandel was not 
under German influence, the failure of 
diplomatic negotiations, and the United 
States refusal to have recourse to arbitra- 
tion or conciliation proceedings or to respect 
the status quo, Switzerland requested the 
Court to decide that the United States must 
restore the assets of Interhandel and that 
the dispute was of a nature to be submitted 
to jurisdiction, arbitration or conciliation. 
On October 3, 1957, Switzerland, filing a 
request for the indication of interim meas- 
ures, asked the Court to request the United 
States not to proceed to the sale of the 
shares of the General Aniline and Film 
Corporation while the proceedings in the 
dispute were pending and that no measures 
be taken to prejudice Switzerland’s right to 
execution of the judgment which the Court 
would deliver on the merits or on the al- 
ternative submission.” 


Cases Before the Court 


Right of Passage Through Indian Terri- 
tory (Portugal v. India): In an order’ of 
May 18, 1957, the Court extended to Au- 
gust 15, 1957, the time-limit for the filing 
of observations and submissions of Portu- 
gal, which had requested the extension in 
view of the unusual length of the docu- 
ment containing the preliminary objections. 
Registry of the Court on October 2nd, 1957. Inter- 
handel Case (Switzerland v. United States of America), 
1957 General List No. 34. 

* Ibid., Communique No. 57/31, October 4, 1957. 

5 Right of passage over Indian territory, Order of 
May 18, 1957: 1.C.J]. Reports 1957, p. 6. For further 
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Judgments 
Case of Certain Norwegian Loans 


(France v. Norway): On July 6, 1957, the 
Court gave its judgment in the case of cer- 
tain Norwegian loans. The French govern- 
ment had requested the Court to adjudge 
that certain loans issued on the French 
market and on other foreign markets by 
Norway, the Mortgage Bank of the King- 
dom of Norway, and the Smallholding and 
Workers’ Housing Bank stipulated in gold 
the amount of the borrower’s obligation and 
that the borrower could only discharge the 
substance of his debt by the payment of 
the gold value of the coupons and of the 
redeemed bonds.’ The Norwegian govern- 
ment had disputed the French contention 
that the bonds contained a gold clause. 
The convertibility into gold of notes of the 
Bank of Norway having been suspended on 
various dates since 1914, a Norwegian law 
of 1923 provided that upon the lawful 
agreement of a debtor to pay in gold a 
pecuniary debt in kroner and the refusal 
of the creditor to accept payment in Bank 
of Norway notes on the basis of their nomi- 
nal gold value, the debtor could request 
a postponement of payment until the Bank 
was exempted from its obligation to redeem 
its notes in accordance with their nominal 
value. France subsequently contended that 
a unilateral decision could not be relied 
upon against foreign creditors and re- 
quested the recognition of ‘the rights 
claimed by the French holders of the bonds 
involved. 

The Norwegian government had stated 
as the first ground of its objection that loan 
contracts were governed by municipal law 
and, as the second ground, that if doubt 
remained on this point, by virtue of the 
clause of reciprocity in the Statute of the 
Court and in the Norwegian declaration 
Norway would rely on the French reserva- 
tion that its declaration did not apply to 
differences relating to matters within the 

* International Court of Justice, Communique No. 
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national jurisdiction as understood by the 
French government. The Court noted that 
its jurisdiction depended on the declara- 
tion made by the parties on condition of 
reciprocity and that, since two unilateral 
declarations were involved, such jurisdic- 
tion was conferred upon the Court only 
to the extent to which the declarations coin- 
cided in conferring it. In regard to the 
French claim that the Second Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 signed by both France and 
Norway made payment of any contractual 
debt a question of international law, the 
Court declared that the treaty had not in- 
troduced compulsory arbitration. The Court 
regarded two other references cited by 
France, the Franco-Norwegian Arbitration 
Convention of 1904 and the General Act of 
Geneva of 1928, as insufficient to justify the 
Court’s seeking a basis for its jurisdiction 
other than that which France had set out 
in its application. The Court felt that the 
second ground of the objection was not 
subsidiary, for Norway would invoke the 
reservation only if the first ground of the 
objection were held to be legally un- 
founded. Since the validity of France’s 
reservation had not been questioned by the 
parties, the Court gave effect to the reserva- 
tion as it stood, and by twelve votes to 
three found that it was without jurisdiction 
to adjudicate upon the dispute. 

Judges Moreno Quintana, Badawi, and 
Lauterpacht, concurring with the operative 
part of the judgment, disagreed with the 
grounds for the decision, on the contention 
that the question of jurisdiction should 
have been decided by reference to the first 
objection. Three dissenting opinions were 
given. Judge Guerrero felt that the Court 
was not without jurisdiction because its 
lack of jurisdiction had been based on the 
terms of a unilateral instrument which he 
considered to be contrary to the spirit and 
the letter of the Statute of the Court. He 
stated that France, in reserving her right to 
determine the limit between her national 
1957, p. 9. For further information on the case see 


International Organization, IX, p. 532-533; X, p. 469; 
XI, p. 160. 


jurisdiction and the jurisdiction of the 
Court, rendered void her acceptance of the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. Judge 
Basdevant did not concur in the judgment 
on the basis of his interpretation of Nor- 
way’s intentions, which were, in his opin- 
ion, that the reservation should have been 
considered in the light of the elements of 
the case, that is, the subject of the claim 
and the law applicable, rather than as 
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proof that the dispute related only to ques- 
tions of Norwegian law. Judge Read, 
disagreeing with the Court’s decision, con- 
tended that the Court should have consid- 
ered the controversy as it developed in the 
written and oral proceedings in which were 
raised the following questions which lay 
beyond exclusive Norwegian jurisdiction: 
discrimination, extraterritoriality and the 
gold clause issue. 


Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1957 


The 1957 annual report of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO)’ stated 
that the main trends in the world food and 
agricultural situation in previous years had 
been continued during 1956/57. Agricul- 
tural production as a whole and food pro- 
duction had again increased by about three 
percent. In the less developed areas (the 
Far East, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America) food production since 1952 
had risen slightly above that in the world 
as a whole; these areas had shown an in- 
crease of twenty percent in net food output 
in comparison with averages for 1948-52, 
while the developed regions (North Amer- 
ica, western Europe, and Oceania) had 
shown an increase of fifteen percent. In 
1957/58, the report predicted, world agri- 
cultural production would continue to in- 
crease at approximately the same rate as 
in the past. 

The report found that there had been 
an increase of about eight percent in the 
volume of world trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts, but that there had been an increase of 
only four percent in total value of traded 
products. The accumulation of world 
stocks had generally increased only slightly 
during 1956/57. Moreover, the rate of 
economic expansion, especially in the indus- 
trial sector, had slowed down in 1956/57. 
Inflationary pressures had continued, and 
disinflationary measures as well as restric- 
tions in many countries to improve the 
balance of payments had prevented any 
substantial growth in demand for agricul- 
tural products. For the immediate future, 
the outlook seemed to be for continued 
growth of economic activity at the slower 
rate which had characterized 1956/57. 


1 Food and Agriculture Organization, The State of 
Food and Agriculture 1957, Rome, 1957. For a sum- 


Suggesting reasons why an economic de- 
cline would not occur in the near future, 
the report indicated that development pro- 
grams in underdeveloped countries would 
increase demand while the continuing high 
level of economy in the industrialized coun- 
tries would maintain the strong demand 
for food and agricultural raw materials. 
However, if a decline did occur, many 
countries could apply counter-measures such 
as the relaxation of tight money and other 
restrictive policies. 

Prices received by farmers for their goods 
showed small increases in 1956 and the 
early months of 1957, but these increases 
were offset by the greater increase in the 
prices paid by the farmer. A number of 
countries had experienced declines in net 
farm income due to this price squeeze and 
to lower output. In other countries, how- 
ever, output had risen sufficiently to balance 
the higher prices paid, so that increases in 
farm income had been more widespread 
in 1956 than in recent years. Retail food 
prices had risen in 1956/57 in contrast to 
world market food prices, which had de- 
clined. 

In summarizing agricultural policies and 
programs in 1956/57, the report suggested 
the need for more flexible planning to take 
account of changes in the world situation 
due to inflation, reduced export earnings, 
and political factors. The United States, 
for example, had considered new programs, 
because its soil bank program and flexible 
price supports had not sufficiently reduced 
the output of surplus stocks. Growing 
political resistance in eastern Europe had 
caused the Soviet Union to slow down its 
drive to collectivize farming. In western 
Europe six governments had taken steps 


mary of the annual report for 1956, see International 
Organization, X, p. 628-630. 
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toward a common market and free trade 
area, which, if established, would greatly 
affect agricultural production and trade. In 
concluding its general review the report 
surveyed production, consumption, trade, 
and future outlook with respect to various 
commodity products. 

One of the special sections of the report 
was devoted to an analysis of the factors 
influencing the consumption of food. While 
recognizing the importance of habit, tradi- 
tion, education, and food price and avail- 
ability, the report believed that income was 
by far the most important factor influenc- 
ing both the level and pattern of food 
consumption. Studies conducted in differ- 
ent countries had revealed a close associa- 
tion between income and expenditure on 
foods, regardless of variation in national 
cultures and food habits. The surveys had 
revealed that in higher income groups an 
increase in income led to a relatively small 
increase in food expenditure, while in low 
income groups a small rise in income pro- 
duced a much larger increase in food con- 
sumption, especially of protective foods, 
such as meat, fish, fruit, and vegetables. 
Thus the market for agriculture in develop- 
ing countries would probably expand to 
such a degree that economic planning 
would be required to prevent undue stress 
and strain. In its discussion of the long- 
term effects of price changes on food con- 
sumption, the report cited the example of 
the United States, where, price variations 
in the previous 40 years had favored the 
consumption of vegetable oils, sugar, and 
eggs and had reduced consumption of meat 
and dairy products. Urbanization had also 
affected food consumption by generally rais- 
ing nutritional standards in accordance with 
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increasing incomes. Another factor, the 
post-war programs of school and welfare 
feeding, had influenced the pattern of food 
consumption by channeling a larger share 
of protective foods to mothers, children, 
and other vulnerable groups. 

The second special section of the report 
analyzed the three interrelated factors of 
land tenure, credit, and cooperatives as the 
major institutional factors which had in- 
fluenced agriculture in the post-war era. 
Diverse land tenure changes, caused chiefly 
by political factors, had involved the break- 
up of the large land areas in some countries 
and the absorption of medium or small 
farms into collective or state farms in others. 
Political factors, as well as technological 
and social changes, had produced a greater 
demand for agricultural credit. Since the 
war, government sources for credit had 
greatly expanded. Government attempts to 
improve the interest and terms of loans had, 
in the past, been successful only where 
public institutions, often subsidized by gov- 
ernment funds, had been able to compete 
with private credit sources. Shortage of 
capital and of credit institutions remained 
the central problem forcing governments 
to play a role in supervising credit. There 
had been a tremendous growth of coopera- 
tives since the war due partly to a greater 
awareness of their role in aiding agricul- 
ture and partly to increased international 
exchange of technical knowledge. In re- 
viewing the history of agricultural coopera- 
tives, the report discussed, inter alia, the 
following categories: savings and credit, 
production, marketing, purchase and sup- 
ply services, and fishing and forestry co- 
operatives. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development made twelve loans 
to seven countries during the period under 
On June 26, 1957, it loaned an 


review. 


equivalent of $4.8 million to the trust terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi for improvement of 
transport. The loan, guaranteed by Bel- 
gium, was for a term of twenty years and 
bore interest of 5% percent, including the 
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I percent commission allocated to the 
Bank’s Special Reserve. Amortization pay- 
ments were to begin January 15, 1961. The 
Belgian-American Banking Corporation, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, participated 
in the loan to the extent of $359,000." 

On June 28, 1957, the Bank made a loan 
of $15 million to Ethiopia for the exten- 
sion and further improvement of its high- 
way system. The loan, the second Bank 
loan for the Ethiopian highways, was for a 
term of twenty years and bore interest of 
5% percent annually, including the Bank’s 
I percent commission. Amortization was 
to begin September 1, 1961. The First 
National City Bank of New York par- 
ticipated in the loan, without the Interna- 
tional Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$1,491,000.” 

It was announced on July 12, 1957, that 
the Bank had agreed to make four loans 
to India to assist a program for moderniz- 
ing and developing the Indian Railways. 
The agreement embodied loans of Japanese 
yen equivalent to $24 million, pounds 


sterling equivalent to $19.1 million, Italian 
lire amounting to $11.2 million, and United 
States dollars and various European cur- 


rencies equivalent to $35.7 million. The 
loans were for a term of fifteen years and 
bore interest of 5% percent including the 
I percent commission. Amortization was 
to begin July 1, 1961.’ 

The Bank made two loans on July 24, 
1957, to increase coal production in Chile. 
One loan of $12.2 million was made to 
the Compania Carbonifera y de Fundicion 
Schwager; the other, of $9.6 million, was 
made to the Compania Carbonifera e In- 
dustrial de Lota. The co-borrower in each 
of the loans was the Corporacion de Fo- 
mento de la Produccion. Grace National 
Bank of New York participated in both 
loans, without the International Bank’s 
guarantee, to a total of $200,000 represent- 
ing $100,000 of the first maturities of each 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release 484, June 26, 1957. 

2 Ibid., Press Release 485, June 28, 1957. 

3 Ibid., Press Release 489, July 12, 1957. 
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of the loans. Both loans, which were guar- 
anteed by the government of Chile, were 
for a term of fifteen years and bore inter- 
est of 5% percent including the 1 percent 
commission, with amortization of the 
Schwager loan to begin April 15, 1963, and 
of the Lota loan on October 15, 1962. A 
loan equivalent to $7 million was made to 
the Aichi Irrigation Public Corporation in 
Japan on August 9, 1957, to assist in a pro- 
gram for irrigation, water supply and 
power. The First National City Bank of 
New York participated in the loan, with- 
out the guarantee of the International Bank, 
to the extent of $721,000. The loan, guar- 
anteed by the government of Japan, was 
for a term of twenty years and bore inter- 
est of 5% percent annually, including the 
I percent commission. Amortization was 
to begin November 1, 1961.” 

On September 12, 1957, the Bank made 
a loan in various currencies equivalent to 
$66 million to the Yanhee Electricity Au- 
thority of Thailand to help finance the 
development of electric power, flood con- 
trol, and irrigation. The loan, guaranteed 
by the Kingdom of Thailand, was for a 
term of 25 years, and bore interest of 5% 
percent including the 1 percent commission. 
Amortization was to begin on October 15, 
1963, and was calculated to retire the loan 
on October 15, 1982." 

On September 20, 1957, the Bank made 
a $14.5 million loan to Ecuador for the 
construction of four key roads and for a 
four-year road maintenance program. The 
loan was for twenty years and bore inter- 
est of 5% percent, including the 1 percent 
commission, The Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York was participating in 
the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, 
taking part of the first maturity.’ On the 
same date the Bank made a second loan 
of $5 million to the Empresa Electica, 
Quito, S.A., of Ecuador to help finance a 
project for the expansion of facilities to 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 


Ibid., 
Ibid., 


Press Release 490, July 24, 1957. 

Press Release 494, August 9, 1957. 
Press Release 499, September 12, 1957. 
Press Release 500, September 20, 1957. 
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supply electric power to Quito and its sub- 
urban area. The loan was for twenty years 
and bore interest of 5%4 percent including 
the 1 percent commission. Amortization 
was to begin February 1, 1962. 


International Finance Corporation 


On June 20, 1957, it was announced 
that the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) had agreed on a $2 million invest- 
ment in Siemens do Brasil Companhia de 
Electricidade for expansion of manufactur- 
ing operations. The investment was to be 
in notes bearing 6 percent interest matur- 
ing in fifteen years, with amortization to 
begin at the end of the eleventh year. In 
addition, IFC was to receive a fifteen-year 
option on shares of the Company.’ 

IFC reached agreement on August 13, 
1957, for an investment of the equivalent 
of $600,000 in Engranes y Productos Indus- 
triales, S.A., in Mexico for expansion of 
manufacturing operations. The investment 
was to be in notes half in dollars and half 
in pesos, both portions to bear interest at 
7 percent plus contingent interest related 
to the company’s future earnings. The final 
maturity of the notes was to be ten years, 
amortization beginning during the fourth 
year, to retire the issue in equal semi- 
annual amounts. IFC received a ten-year 
option on shares equivalent to the conver- 
sion of 40 percent of the total investment.” 

It was announced on September 11, 1957, 
that IFC had reached agreement for an 
investment of the equivalent of $520,000, 
half in dollars and half in Mexican pesos, 
in Bristol de Mexico, S.A., for an aircraft 
engine overhaul and repair shop. The 
investment was to be in notes with both 
the dollar and the peso portions bearing 
interest at 7 percent with amortization in 
thirteen semi-annual instalments starting 
October 1, 1960. IFC was to receive a 
nine-year option on shares equivalent to 
50 percent of its total investment, and in 


8 Ibid., Press Rel so1, September 20, 1957. 

* International Finance Corporation, Press Release 4, 
June 20, 1957. 

10 Ibid., Press Release 6, August 13, 1957. 

11 [bid., Press Release 7, II, 1957. 
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addition, would receive additional contin- 
gent interest payments dependent upon the 
amount of earnings.” 

On September 16, 1957, it was an- 
nounced that IFC had agreed on a $2.2 
million investment in Empresa Minera de 
Mantos Blancos, S.A., in Chile. The invest- 
ment was to be in debentures bearing inter- 
est of 7 percent with amortization completed 
in 1968. IFC was to receive option rights 
to purchase at par $1.1 million of Mantos 
Blancos common stock. In addition it was 
to receive conditional payments dependent 
upon the amount of dividends.” 

In its first year-end financial statement, 
covering the period from July 24, 1956, to 
June 30, 1957, IFC reported a net income 
of $1,643,000. Gross income amounted to 
$2,408,000, from which had been deducted 
administrative expenses of $765,000. All 
income for the period had come from 
IFC’s investment of its capital in United 
States government obligations, which were 
carried on the balance sheet at $92,429,000. 
IFC membership numbered 49 countries on 
June 30, 1957, and capital subscriptions 
aggregated $91,892,000. All subscribed 
capital had been paid in to IFC by the 
member countries, except for the subscrip- 
tion of Egypt, amounting to $590,000, 
which had been past due since August 23, 
1956." 


Other Matters 


The Bank’s sixteenth general survey mis- 
sion was to be sent to Thailand beginning 
work on July 1, 1957, and remaining for 
about a year to assist in the formulation of 
a long-term development program.* On 
August 2, 1957, it was announced that the 
Bank had agreed with the government of 
Italy to cooperate in sponsoring a study 
which would lead to the construction of a 
large nuclear power station in southern 
Italy.” 

It was announced that the Economic De- 


12 [bid., Press Release 8, September 16, 1957. 

18 Ibid., Press Release 5, July 30, 1957. 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release 486, June 28, 1957. 

45 Ibid., Press Release 493, August 2, 1957. 
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velopment Institute would be continued 
on a regular basis with future costs to be 
borne by the Bank, assisted by a contribu- 
tion of $1,500 from each government spon- 
soring a participant. In its first two years, 
the Institute had been attended by 32 par- 
ticipants from 26 countries and overseas 
territories.” 

During the period under review the 
Bank arranged to borrow $100 million in 
United States dollars from outside the 
United States. The Bank would issue 4% 
percent notes dated July 11, 1957, to mature 
as follows: $40 million on July 11, 1958; 
$30 million on July 11, 1959; and $30 mil- 
lion on July 11, 1960. The notes which 
were to be denominated in United States 
dollars, were being placed privately with 
the Bank Deutscher Laender of Frankfurt- 
am-Main. Interest would be payable semi- 
annually with the first payment coming 
due on January 11, 1958." 

In its financial statement for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, the Bank re- 
ported a net income of $36 million, com- 
pared with $29 million for the preceding 
year. This income had been placed in the 
Supplemental Reserve against Losses on 
Loans and Guarantees; this Reserve was 
$195 million on June 30. Loan commis- 
sions had amounted to $17 million and had 
been credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, 
increasing that Reserve to $94 million. 
Total Reserves at the end of the fiscal year 
were $289 million. Gross income, exclu- 
sive of loan commissions, was $74 million; 
expenses totaled $38 million and included 
$29 million for interest on the Bank’s 
bonds. As of June 30, 1957, the Bank 
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changed its method of accounting for bond 
discount, commission and other bond is- 
sues costs, so that these costs were to be 
amortized over the life of the respective 
bond issues. Figures for net income and 
Supplemental Reserve had been calculated 
on the new basis. During the year the 
Bank made twenty loans in fifteen coun- 
tries totaling the equivalent of $388 mil- 
lion, bringing gross total loan commitments 
to $3,108 million. Disbursements were $332 
million, increasing the amount of cumula- 
ative disbursements to $2,296 million. The 
Bank sold or agreed to sell $57 million 
principal amount of loans without its guar- 
antee; the total sale of loans thereby 
reached $333 million. Principal repayments 
of $26 million during the year increased 
the total principal repayments to the Bank 
to $191 million; in addition, $122 million 
of borrowers’ obligations which had been 
sold by the Bank had been paid on or 
before maturity. On June 30 the funded 
debt of the Bank was $1,033 million, show- 
ing a net increase of $183 million during 
the year.” 

On August 8, 1957, Ireland became a 
member of the Bank with a subscription to 
the capital stock of the Bank of 300 shares 
having a total par value of $30 million.” 
Saudi Arabia became a member on August 
26, 1957, with a subscription of 100 shares 
with a total par value of $10 million.” The 
Sudan became the Bank’s 63d member, 
with a subscription of roo shares having a 
total par value of $10 million, bringing the 
total subscribed capital of the Bank to 
$9,318,400,000 on September 5, 1957.” 


International Labor Organization 


Conference 
The goth session of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) Conference, 
was held in Geneva from June 5 to 27, 
16 Jbid., Press Release 487, July 2, 1957. 


11 Ibid., Press Release 488, July 9, 1957. 
18 [bid., Press Release 492, July 31, 1957. 


1957, under the presidency of Mr. H. E. 

Holt (government delegate and Minister 

for Labor and National Service, Australia). 

The meetings were attended by delegates, 
19 [bid., Press Release, August 9, 1957. 


” Ibid., Press Release 496, August 26, 1957. 
21 [bid., Press Rel 497, Sept 5» 1957. 


advisers, and observers from 73 member 
countries and ten territories.’ 

The Conference took note of reports 
from the credentials committee which de- 
clared that objections lodged against the 
nomination of the Chinese delegation, the 
Italian workers’ delegation, the workers’ 
delegate of France, of Argentina, and of 
Uruguay were irreceivable. As the creden- 
tials committee had been unanimous in 
arriving at its conclusions, the Conference 
accepted its decisions. In a series of votes, 
the Conference rejected an objection to the 
nomination of the employers’ delegate of 
Albania, adopted the proposal to refuse to 
admit the employers’ and the workers’ dele- 
gations of Hungary, and, after failing to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority in 
a vote on a proposal to invalidate the cre- 
dentials of the Hungarian government dele- 
gation, noted the committee’s report not to 
reject these credentials, pending a UN 
decision on the legality of the Kadar gov- 
ernment. 

After a brief discussion the Conference 
adopted a recommendation of the selection 
committee to seat as deputy members on 
certain committees eleven employers’ dele- 
gates and advisers from certain socialist 
countries of eastern Europe. The Confer- 
ence defeated an amendment to the recom- 
mendation, enabling the employers’ mem- 
bers concerned to sit as full members on 
certain committees. 

The Conference considered the annual re- 
port of the ILO Director-General (Morse). 
In response to the discussion of automation 
and social policy Mr. Morse stated that he 
had wished to show in his report that tech- 
nological progress did not in itself cause 
unemployment. He believed that the dis- 
cussion had reemphasized the impor- 
tance of labor-management cooperation, of 
worker education, and in certain cases of 
management training in the social and 
human problems of industry. He felt, 
moreover, that the suspicions about auto- 

1Industry and Labor, XVIII, p. 3-88. For a 


summary of the 39th session, see International Organi- 
zation, XI, p. 172-175. 
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mation voiced by many representatives 
from the less developed countries were in- 
duced by the gap in living standards be- 
tween the less developed countries and the 
more economically advanced. ILO would 
give closer attention to the problems of the 
former through integrated advisory techni- 
cal assistance and the convening in 1958 of 
a special meeting of experts on the subject. 

The report of the committee on the ap- 
plication of conventions and recommenda- 
tions was adopted by the Conference with- 
out a vote.” 

After a brief discussion of the question 
of forced labor, which had been entered 
on the agenda for the second time, the Con- 
ference adopted by 240 votes to o with 1 
abstention the Forced Labor Convention, 
1957, which stated that 1) each member 
ratifying the Convention would undertake 
to suppress and not to use any form of 
forced or compulsory labor a) as a means 
of political coercion or education or as a 
punishment for holding or expressing po- 
litical views or views ideologically opposed 
to the established political, social or eco- 
nomic system, 4) as a method of mobiliz- 
ing and using labor for purposes of eco- 
nomic development, ¢) as a means of labor 
discipline, d) as a punishment for having 
participated in strikes, or e¢) as a means of 
racial, social, national or religious discrimi- 
nation, and 2) each ILO member ratify- 
ing the Convention would try to secure the 
immediate and complete abolition of forced 
or compulsory labor. 

After its second discussion of the subject 
of weekly rest in commerce and offices the 
Conference adopted the Weekly Rest 
(Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1957, 
by a vote of 176 to 127 with 31 abstentions. 
The Convention, which applied in general 
to persons employed in trading establish- 
ments and in institutions and administra- 
tive services in which they were mainly 
engaged in office work, stated that these 
persons should be entitled to an uninter- 

2? For a summary of the report, see International 


Organization, XI, p. 534-535. 
3 See this issue, p. 682. 
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rupted weekly rest period comprising not 
less than 24 hours within each seven-day 
period. The Convention stated that the 
rest period should coincide with the day 
of the week established as a day of rest by 
the traditions of the country, and should 
not result in the reduction of the income of 
persons covered by the Convention. The 
Convention also provided for special weck- 
ly rest schemes. 

The Conference adopted by 183 votes to 
o with 46 abstentions a recommendation 
stating, inter alia, that 1) the persons to 
whom the Weekly Rest (Commerce and 
Offices) Convention, 1957, applied should 
be entitled to a weekly rest of not less than 
36 hours in an uninterrupted period; 2) 
special rest schemes provided for by the 
Convention should ensure that persons to 
whom such schemes apply do not work for 
more than three weeks without such rest 
periods; and 3) persons under 18 should 
be granted an uninterrupted weekly rest 
of two days. 

For the second time the Conference con- 
sidered the problem of the protection and 
integration of indigenous and other tribal 
and semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries. In a final vote of 179 to 8 with 
45 abstentions it adopted a convention 
providing that governments should de- 
velop coordinated and systematic action 
for the protection of the populations con- 
cerned, for their social, economic and cul- 
tural development, and for their progressive 
integration into the life of their respective 
countries, with respect in particular to the 
right of ownership of land, recruitment 
and conditions of employment, vocational 
training, social security schemes, and suit- 
able education programs. 

A recommendation dealing in further de- 
tail with the treatment of indigenous popu- 
lations was adopted by the Conference by 
177 votes to o with 53 abstentions. 

First discussions were held on discrimi- 
nation in the field of employment and 
occupation and on conditions of employ- 


‘Industry and Labor, XVIII, p. 90-103. 
XI, p. 535-537. 


ment of plantation workers. Conclusions 
directed toward conventions on these points 
were adopted, together with resolutions in- 
viting the Governing Body to include them 
in the agenda of the next session of the 
Conference. The Conference also adopted 
resolutions concerning abolition of concen- 
tration camps and the deportation of na- 
tional minorities, methods of wage payment, 
debt bondage and serfdom, abolition of 
anti-trade union legislation, safety in mines, 
establishment of a tripartite committee on 
women’s work, workers’ education, housing 
construction, the application of ILO conven- 
tions in non-metropolitan territories, disar- 
mament, and the testing of nuclear weapons 
and the use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. The Conference decided to place 
the question of the reduction of hours of 
work on the agenda of its next ordinary 
session. The Conference rejected a resolution 
concerning the structure and procedure of 
the Committee on Freedom of Association. 

With respect to financial and budgetary 
questions the Conference agreed to permit 
Bolivia to vote although it was in arrears 
by more than the contributions due from 
it for the two preceding years. The Con- 
ference then voted a budget of $7,972,901 
to finance the work of ILO in 1958. 


Governing Body 

The 135th session of the ILO Governing 
Body was held in Geneva on May 31 and 
June 1, 1957, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (United 
Kingdom). After a brief discussion, the 
Governing Body requested that reports on 
the subjects of non-manual workers, equal- 
ity of treatment of nationals and non- 
nationals, protection of workers against ra- 
diations, and placement in agriculture 
should be submitted at its 137th session, at 
which time it would also consider the fol- 
lowing subjects with a view to their inclu- 
sion in the agenda of the 43d session of 
the ILO Conference in 1959: reduction of 
hours of work, technical assistance, and 


For a summary of the 134th session, see International Organization, 
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collaboration between the national authori- 
ties and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions at the industrial and national levels. 

In its consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association the 
Governing Body 1) dismissed a complaint 
regarding the case concerning France and 
Algeria; 2) dismissed a complaint by the 
Aeronautical Engineers’ Association against 
the United Kingdom; and 3) approved the 
committee’s recommendations concerning 
Chile, and decided to draw the attention 
of the government of Chile to a) the Gov- 
erning Body’s previous recommendations 
that Chile should consider examining its 
law for the permanent defense of democ- 
racy in the light of generally accepted prin- 
ciples relating to freedom of association, 
6) the importance of bringing Chilean na- 
tional legislation into harmony with obliga- 
tions undertaken by ratification of the Right 
of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 
1921, ¢) the incompatibility between vari- 
ous enactments then in force in Chile and 
the principles on which the free exercise of 
trade union rights was based, d) the ad- 
visability of examining Chilean legislation 
in the light of the provisions of the Right 
of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 
1921, the Freedom of Association and Pro- 
tection of the Right to Organize Conven- 
tion, 1948, and the Right to Organize and 
Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949; 4) 
concerning the case of the United King- 
dom (Cyprus), decided to draw the at- 
tention of the United Kingdom to the 
Governing Body’s view that holding per- 
sons indefinitely in custody without trial 
because of the difficulty of securing evi- 
dence by normal legal procedure involved 
inherent danger of abuse, and to the im- 
portance of the right of all detained persons 
to receive a fair trial at the earliest possi- 
ble moment; and 5) noted the abstention of 
the delegate of the Soviet Union from all 
decisions regarding the report of the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Association. 

The Governing Body noted the report 


5 See this issue, p. 682. 


of the UN/ILO group of experts on family 
levels of living, the report of the second 
meeting of experts on safety and health in 
dock work, the observations regarding the 
draft European agreement concerning so- 
cial security of migrant workers, the infor- 
mation regarding the work of the European 
Coal and Steel Community’s conference 
on safety in coal mines, the work of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization/ILO 
European conference on rural life, and in- 
formation regarding recent work done in 
the field of performers’ rights. With re- 
spect to meetings of various committees the 
Governing Body 1) decided to submit to 
the UN and to the ILO Conference the re- 
port of the second session of the Committee 
on Forced Labor, held in Geneva from 
March 25 to April 6, 1957; 2) endorsed the 
conclusions of the April 1957 session of the 
Committee of Experts on the application 
of conventions and recommendations;’ 3) 
endorsed the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on International Organizations that 
the Governing Body take note of the arti- 
cles of the draft covenant on economic, 
social, and cultural rights as adopted by 
the Commission on Human Rights and 
amended by the Third Committee of the 
UN General Assembly; 4) noted the report 
of the third session of the ILO/World 
Health Organization Committee on occupa- 
tional health, asking the Director-General 
to communicate this report to the govern- 
ments of states members, with the request 
that the governments transmit it to the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations; 5) 
authorized the Director-General to com- 
municate the reports and conclusions of the 
sixth session of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee to governments, inviting them to 
transmit these documents to the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations concerned; 6) 
authorized the Director-General to circulate 
the report of the first meeting of experts on 
the standardization of certificates and regis- 
ters relating to the examination of the lift- 
ing machinery and gear used in the loading 
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and unloading of ships, to distribute stand- 
ard forms for certificates and the register 
to governments, and to urge them to use 
certificates and registers modelled on these 
forms; 7) submitted a draft recommenda- 
tion concerning wages, hours of work and 
manning on board ship, drawn up by a 
working party for consideration and adop- 
tion by the 1958 maritime session of the 
ILO Conference; 8) fixed the agenda of the 
sixth session of the Petroleum Committee 
to include a discussion of recent develop- 
ments, trade union organization, and prac- 
tices, procedures and techniques of effective 
employee communications in the petroleum 
industry; and g) adopted the agenda of the 
tripartite technical meeting on the timber 
industry including a background report, 
conditions of work and workers’ welfare in 
logging camps, accident prevention, and 
labor-management relations in the timber 
industry. 

After unanimously amending the staff 
regulations, the Governing Body invited 
Mr. David A. Morse to accept the renewal 
of his appointment for a period of five 
years from October 1958. Mr. Morse ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

The 136th session of the Governing 
Body, dealing largely with administrative 
matters, was held in Geneva on June 28, 
1957, under the chairmanship of Sir Guild- 
haume Myrddin-Evans.. The Governing 
Body elected as its chairman for 1957-58 
Mr. E. Calderon Puig (government dele- 
gate, Mexico). At the request of the ILO 
Conference the Governing Body decided to 
place the subject of the reduction of work- 
ing hours on the agenda of the June 1958 
session of the Conference. It also author- 
ized the Director-General to communicate 
to the UN the resolution concerning the 
abolition of concentration camps and the 
deportation of national minorities, adopted 
by the ILO Conference at its goth session. 

The Governing Body decided to hold 
its 137th session in Geneva from October 
29 to November 1, 1957. 


6 Industry and Labor, XVIII, p. 103-109. 
1 Ibid., XVII, p. 342, 464; XVIII, p. go. 
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Other Matters 

During the period under review the 
Republic of Nicaragua and Ghana became 
members of ILO; Venezuela ceased to be 
a member when the period of two years’ 
notice given by that country to the Direc- 
tor-General came to an end.’ 

A regional training course on coopera- 
tion was organized by ILO under the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program, in 
Mysore, India, from November 12 to De- 
cember 11, 1956, and was attended by 24 
participants from eight countries. The 
course concerned the contribution that co- 
operation could make to the development 
of employment opportunities in Asian coun- 
tries by the organization of handicrafts and 
cottage and small-scale industries.’ 

The 27th session of the Committee of 
Experts on the application of conventions 
and recommendations was held in Geneva 
from April 1 to 13, 1957. A report adopted 
by the committee stated that 1) the num- 
ber of ratifications of international labor 
conventions had increased from 229 in 
1927 to 1669 in 1957; 2) the percentage of 
reports received on the application of con- 
ventions in non-metropolitan territories had 
shown considerable improvement; 3) the 
committee’s 1957 survey on two specific 
questions had indicated that a) labor inspec- 
tion had shifted toward primarily advisory 
and preventive functions, and 6) among the 
57 states whose reports it had examined, na- 
tional legislation in general was compatible 
with the standards laid down in the conven- 
tion regarding freedom of association. With 
respect to the latter, the report emphasized 
that national practice was of equal impor- 
tance to conformity of legislation.’ 

A bipartite ad hoc meeting on civil avia- 
tion held under the auspices of ILO for 
workers and employers took place in 
Geneva from November 26 to December 5, 
1956, to discuss conditions of employment 
in civil aviation, hours of work of flight 
personnel, and income security of flight 
personnel after retirement or grounding. 


8 Ibid., XVII, p. 375. 
lbid., XVI, p. 381-384. 
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Since there was an equality of votes cast 
for and against the draft resolutions con- 


cerning each of the three items under dis- 
cussion, no draft resolutions were adopted.” 


International Monetary Fund 


Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Monetary Fund 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1957, 
was transmitted to the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors on June 28, 1957.’ The 
report stated that boom conditions had con- 
tinued throughout 1956, sustained by an 
undercurrent of private business investment 
sufficiently strong to compensate for weak- 
nesses in individual sectors. The increase 
in the demand for capital, due largely to 
new production techniques, changes in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing methods, and 
growth in population, had been accom- 
panied by a great volume of economic 
activity and an increased demand for public 
and private investment in social services 
and amenities. Although there had been no 
further significant extension of restrictions, 
inflationary tendencies had constituted a 
primary problem. 

With respect to balance of payments 
trends, the net addition to the gold and 
dollar holdings of countries outside the 
United States was $1.5 billion, while ac- 
quisition of gold and dollar reserves by 
these countries from transactions with the 
United States was $550 million, about one- 
half the amount of the previous year. The 
over-all payments surplus of industrial 
countries other than the United States fell 
sharply and almost disappeared. While 
there had been in general little change in 
the average export prices of primary pro- 
ducers, the export prices of industrial coun- 
tries had risen by 3 to 4 percent, which, 
when added to the increase in transporta- 
tion costs, had produced a deterioration in 
the terms of trade of primary producing 
countries. The latter, however, improved 

Ibid., XVII, p. 258-271. 


1 International Monetary Fund, Amnual Report of 
the Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year Ended 


their aggregate payments balance, largely 
because of the increase in receipts of United 
States private capital and in United States 
government spending. The report stated 
that the trend in balance of payments had 
been governed in most cases by the evolu- 
tion of internal demand in comparison with 
high world market demand, although this 
trend had been influenced to some extent 
by conditions in export markets and by 
domestic cost developments. 

In describing the world payments situa- 
tion, the report stated that the rate of 
growth of world industrial production in 
1956 was less than the average for the 
previous six years and had been consider- 
ably exceeded by the expansion of world 
trade. Contrary to the previous trend, 
industrial countries’ imports from primary 
producing countries in 1956 had risen 
slightly more than had industrial produc- 
tion. During the period under review the 
relative shares of the main industrial coun- 
tries in world exports for manufacturers had 
shifted; Japan and the Federal Republic of 
Germany had the largest proportional in- 
creases, while the shares of the United 
Kingdom and the United States diminished. 

In 1956 many countries sought to deal 
with external deficits by disinflationary 
measures acting on demand or on money 
costs, without any extension of restriction. 
In some countries, measures had been taken 
which acted directly or indirectly on wage 
rates; in others, measures were applied to 
adjust the exchange rates applicable to im- 
ports, or to shift some import goods to 
higher rate categories within existing multi- 
ple rate structures. With respect to other 
domestic trends, there had been a growing 
demand both for long-term funds to finance 
April 30, 1957, Washington, D. C., 1957; for a sum- 


mary of the preceding annual report, see International 
Organization, X, p. 636-637. 
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the expanding volume of private business 
investment and for short-term capital to 
finance increasing trade. Despite widely- 
adopted policies of credit restraint, includ- 
ing the raising of discount rates and the 
restriction of installment purchases, the 
supply of bank credit had increased in 1956. 

Gold production in 1956 reached the 
largest figure since 1942, due almost en- 
tirely to the expansion of gold mining 
activity in the Union of South Africa. 
Monetary gold reserves continued to grow, 
and several countries took measures to relax 
restrictions on the sale of gold and the 
movement of gold through their territories. 

During the year under review the Fund 
sold an equivalent of more than $1,114 
million, exceeding the volume of its sales 
of exchange in any previous year, due in 
large part to the Suez crisis, the stabiliza- 
tion programs of some countries, and the 
needs of other countries to meet seasonal 
balance of payments deficits. The report 
emphasized that this figure did not indicate 
the measure of success of other functions 
of the Fund, including the establishment of 
par values, alterations in its members’ ex- 
change systems, yearly consultations, and 
provision of technical assistance. 

The total assets of the Fund in gold and 
convertible currencies had a value of nearly 
$3 billion on April 30, 1957; on the other 
hand, unutilized drawing rights under 
stand-by arrangements amounted to $968.9 
million. In 1956 repurchases equivalent to 
$75,038,810.14 were made by nine mem- 
bers of the Fund. Total transactions be- 
tween March 1, 1947, and April 30, 1957, 
reached an equivalent of $2,350.5 million; 
repurchases of their currencies by 31 mem- 
bers amounted to $1,032.9 during this time. 
The Fund’s excess of income over expendi- 
ture reduced the cumulative deficit to 


$6,295,738.61. 


Eighth Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions 
The Eighth Annual Report on Exchange 


Restrictions of the International Monetary 


2 International Monetary Fund, Eighth Annual Re- 
port on Exchange Restrictions, 1957, Washington, D.C., 
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Fund, covering the period May 1956— 
April 1957, was transmitted to the members 
and the Board of Governors of the Fund 
on May 1, 1957. The report noted that 
the trend toward reduction in exchange 
restrictions had brought considerable free- 
dom to the arrangements governing inter- 
national trade and payments. Although 
retarded during 1956, the process of relaxa- 
tion had continued, with certain exceptions, 
by the extension of lists of goods which 
could be imported free of quotas and by 
the simplification of regulations governing 
payments abroad. However, multiple ex- 
change rate systems in various countries 
had continued. 

Although a few European countries had 
increased restrictions during the period un- 
der review, most nations had progressed 
toward a more liberal system of trade and 
payments. The modification of bilateral 
arrangements made possible by a greater 
degree of transferability had affected sev- 
eral countries; some had also increased 
their use of free exchange markets. Several 
countries, however, had met internal and 
external difficulties by intensifying their ex- 
change restrictions. Arrangements had 
been made for reducing restrictions on a re- 
gional basis, such as those made by the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC), by Argentina and 
eleven European countries, by Brazil and 
eight European countries, and by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. During the 
period under review member countries had 
sought to avoid intensification of exchange 
restrictions by strengthening fiscal and 
monetary measures, by curbing excessive 
demand so as to relieve pressure on the 
balance of payments and reduce the need 
for exchange restrictions, and by mobilizing 
sufficient foreign exchange reserves to with- 
stand temporary pressure on their curren- 
cies. There had been a further extension 
of the transferability of the currencies of 
the non-dollar world; the reappearance of 
inconsistent cross rates had been avoided, 
so that in the countries in which free ex- 


1957. For a summary of the previous report, see 
International Organization, X, p. 638-639. 
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change markets existed trade had not been 
distorted by disorderly exchange rate quo- 
tations. Rates for transferable, but incon- 
vertible, currencies in free markets had 
fallen somewhat, but the discounts had re- 
mained generally within a range of 1% 
percent of parity, so that there had been no 
serious disturbances to payments. The 
western European countries had, with few 
exceptions, given to residents of all non- 
dollar countries facilities for exchanging 
balances on their nonresident accounts into 
other currencies in the western European 
multilateral arbitrage arrangement. The 
limit for forward exchange transactions un- 
der this arrangement had been extended 
from three months to six months. 
Progress had been made toward liberali- 
zation of dollar imports, particularly by 
continental European countries, who had 
also increased liberalization in the admin- 
istrative application of trade and exchange 
controls. The trend toward the elimina- 
tion of bilateralism had gained momentum 
during the period under review. Many 
bilateral payments agreements had been 
terminated and others modified so as to 
eliminate the requirement that payments be 
conducted only on a bilateral basis. Several 
countries which had made considerable use 
of such arrangements had adopted policies 
enabling them to move away from bilater- 
alism. Relatively few member countries 
had entered into new agreements, and the 
total number of discriminatory bilateral 
agreements in force had declined. The 
trend away from specific licensing commit- 
ments under bilateral trade agreements had 
continued. Progress in eliminating or de- 
creasing multiple currency practices had 
been less marked in the period under re- 
view than in preceding years. Although 
some countries had introduced new free 
markets or added to the number and kinds 
of transactions which could be conducted 
in existing free markets, and a few had 


3 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 255, 
June 22, 1957. 
* Ibid., Press Release 259, August 10, 1957. 
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reduced the number of existing rates, giv- 
ing rise to a simpler rate structure, others 
had put into effect new multiple rates, in- 
creasing their use of existing multiple cur- 
rency practices. Some countries had changed 
the operation of their systems of multiple 
exchange rates without simplifying arrange- 
ments or freeing trade and payments. 

The report stated that progress during 
the period under review had resulted from 
individual relaxations, such as efforts to 
simplify restrictions and exchange control 
machinery, steps taken toward more free- 
dom in international capital movements, 
and liberalization of controls over gold 
movements and gold transactions. 

The body of the report dealt with sur- 
veys of individual exchange systems of 1) 
member countries which, for the most part, 
maintained their existing restrictions under 
the postwar transitional period arrange- 
ment of Article XIV, 2) member countries 
not applying any restrictions under Article 
XIV, and 3) certain countries which were 
not members of the Fund. 


Other Matters 
During the period under review the 


Fund announced its approval of 1) a for- 
eign exchange reform by the government 
of Colombia, which entered into a one-year 
$25 million stand-by arrangement with the 
Fund in support of the new system,’ 2) 
an exchange reform by the government of 
Paraguay, which entered into a one-year 
$5.5 million stand-by arrangement," 3) pro- 
posed changes in the French exchange sys- 
tem intended to deal with the problem of 
disparity between French and _ foreign 
prices,’ and 4) a proposal by the govern- 
ment of Finland to change the par value 
of Finnish currency from 230 to 320 
markkas per United States dollar.* Other 
transactions during the period under review 
included purchases of $125 million by 


5 Ibid., Press Release 260, August 10, 1957. 
* Ibid., Press Release 264, September 15, 1957. 
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Japan,’ $34 million by Denmark,’ $13.5 
million by Turkey,” and $68,750,000 by the 
Netherlands, which also concluded a one- 
year $68,750,000 stand-by arrangement with 
the Fund.” 

Ireland, Saudi Arabia, and the Sudan 
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became members of the Fund during the 
period under review with quotas of $30 
million, $10 million, and $10 million, re- 
spectively, bringing the membership of the 
Fund to 63 and the total of members’ 
quotas to $8,991,000,000.” 


World Health Organization 


Tenth World Health Assembly 


The tenth Assembly of the World Health 
Organization (WHO), held in Geneva 
from May 7 to 24, 1957, was attended by 
the delegates of 79 member and associate 
member states.’ After unanimously elect- 
ing Dr. S. Al-Wahbi (Iraq) president, the 
Assembly adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials by 58 votes to o with 
5 abstentions. 

In presenting his annual report the Di- 
rector-General stated that approximately 
700 projects in nearly 120 countries or terri- 
tories had shown progress in the campaign 
against communicable disease, in the im- 
provement of public health services, in the 
development of environmental sanitation, in 
the furthering of professional education and 
training, in the development of epidemiol- 
ogy and health statistics, and in the stand- 
ardization of drugs and biological products. 
In regard to activities relating to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, the Director-Gen- 
eral stressed the need for close collaboration 
between authorities in the atomic industry 
and those in public health, and cited the 
WHO study of the genetic effects of the 
increase in background radiation. In the 
Assembly’s discussion of the report there 
was general approval of the WHO pro- 
gram for the promotion and coordination 
of research in communicable diseases. The 
delegates discussed public health programs 
in their respective countries, and put for- 
ward the views of their governments with 
regard to the achievements and over-all 
trends of WHO in 1956 in the areas of 


1 [bid., Press Release 257, June 28, 1957. 

8 Ibid., Press Release 258, July 26, 1957. 

® Ibid., Press Release 263, September 12, 1957. 

% I[bid., Press Release 263, September 12, 1957. 

11 [bid., Press Release, August 8, 1957; Press Release 


disease, nutrition, health education, medical 
rehabilitation, mental, dental, occupational, 
rural, and maternal and child health, food 
additives, environmental sanitation, nurs- 
ing, and professional education and train- 
ing. 

The Assembly decided that the effec- 
tive working budget for 1958 should be 
$13,566,130 and that the 1958 budget level 
should be established in an amount equal 
to the effective working budget plus the 
assessments on inactive members and on 
China. 

The Director-General submitted to the 
Assembly a proposed program for 1958 
containing a description of country and 
inter-country programs, work under the 
Technical Assistance Program, programs 
jointly assisted by WHO and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and 
additional projects requested by govern- 
ments. In the discussion of the program 
the Assembly, after receiving the Director- 
General’s report on the implementation of 
resolutions of previous WHO Assemblies 
regarding malaria eradication, adopted a 
resolution requesting the Director-General 
to take steps to obtain contributions to the 
Malaria Eradication Special Account from 
all possible sources, to stimulate inter-coun- 
try arrangements to minimize the danger 
of importation of sources of infection, and 
to request governments to supply informa- 
tion regarding the development of their 
malaria eradication or malaria control pro- 
grams. With respect to health and vital 
statistics, the Assembly requested the Di- 
261, August 26, 1957; Press Release 262, September 5, 
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1 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, XI, 
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rector-General to consider measures by 
which WHO could continue most effec- 
tively to assist in the development of the 
technical and program aspects of vital and 
health statistics systems, the analysis and 
interchange of information on national ex- 
perience, and the further development and 
establishment of international standards in 
health statistics. The Assembly also decided 
that WHO should undertake a program of 
research on the subject of epidemiology of 
cancer, and, furthermore, discussed the 
Director-General’s report on progress made 
in the evaluation and production of various 
vaccines. It was proposed that WHO ac- 
tivities in 1958 in the area of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy include, inter alia, the con- 
vening of an expert committee to recom- 
mend methods of radiochemical analysis 
for application in the field of health, a 
second study group on the effects of radia- 
tion on human heredity, a seminar on 
radioactive waste disposal, and a course to 
take place in southeast Asia on radiation 
protection, 

Among its other decisions, the Assem- 
bly reiterated its satisfaction with the close 
liaison between WHO and UNICEF, ap- 
proved the text of the provisions of the 
proposed ILO convention and recommen- 
dation concerning the protection and inte- 
gration of indigenous and other tribal and 
semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries, as far as it concerned health 
matters, and renewed the contract of the 
Director-General for a period not exceed- 
ing five years from July 21, 1958. 


Executive Board 
The Executive Board held its twentieth 
session in Geneva on May 27 and 28, 1957. 


2 World Health Organization Official Records... 
No. 80; for information on the nineteenth session of 
the Executive Board, see International Organization, 
XI, p. 392-393. 

3 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, XI, 
p. 87. 
* Ibid., p. 85. 
5 Ibid. 


* Ibid., p. 86. 
1 [bid., p. 226. 
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The Board authorized publication of the 
reports of the expert committees on yellow 
fever vaccine, occupational health, mental 
health, and health statistics. It also noted 
the reports of the WHO study groups on 
international standards of drinking water 
quality, use of specifications for pharma- 
ceutical preparations, treatment and care 
of drug addicts, and international protec- 
tion against malaria. Among other resolu- 
tions adopted at the session were those 
determining the composition of the Board’s 
various committees. The Board decided 
to hold its next session in Geneva on Jan- 
uary 14, 1958. 


Other Matters 


The following meetings were held under 
the auspices of WHO during the period 
under review: a conference held in Bel- 
grade on malaria eradication in southeast- 
ern and eastern Europe,’ a regional training 
course on rabies," a seminar on the mental 
health of the subnormal child,’ a seminar 
on the nurse in industry,’ a meeting of a 
study group on histological definitions of 
cancer types,' a European conference on 
health education of the public,” a technical 
conference on insect resistance,’ and a meet- 
ing of the study group on schizophrenia.” 
In addition, meetings were held of the 
expert committees on yellow fever vaccine,” 
on poliomyelitis,” on the public health as- 
pects of water fluoridation,” on biological 
standardization,‘ and on food additives.” 

It was announced during the period un- 
der review that Albania, Bulgaria, Poland,’ 
and the Soviet Union had resumed active 
membership in WHO,” and that Ghana 
had become a new member.” 


[bid., p. 227. 
* Ibid., p. 167. 
© Ibid., p. 174. 
[bid., p. 87. 
12 [bid., p. 174. 
Ibid. 

4 [bid. 

Ibid., p. 164. 
Ibid. 
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Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly. 


The first part of the ninth ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg, 
April 29—May 4, 1957, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Fernand Dehousse (Belgium, 
Socialist). During the session Mr. Lodo- 
vico Benvenuti (Italy, Christian Democrat) 
was elected Secretary-General of the Coun- 
cil of Europe. On the proposal of the 
Bureau of the Council, the Assembly 
decided that the Committee on General 
Affairs should be named the Political Com- 
mittee. 


Report of the Committee of Ministers: 
The eighth report of the Committee of 
Ministers’ was presented to the Assembly 
by the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Luns (Netherlands, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs), who reviewed the major events of 
the preceding year and cited in particular 
the establishment of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (common market) and 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). Among the matters discussed 
in the ensuing debate was the rationaliza- 
tion of European parliamentary activities 
with respect to the harmonization and 
abolition of duplication of the work of the 
European assemblies. Mr. Pinton, French 
Secretary of State for Public Works, Trans- 
port, and Tourism, made a statement on 
the work of the special committee set up 
to deal with the simplification of frontier 
formalities. The Assembly decided to re- 
fer the report of the Committee of Min- 
isters to the competent committees. 

1See the following documents: Council of Europe, 
Consultative Assembly (oth ordinary session, 1st part), 
Official Report of Debates, Volume I, Strasbourg, 1957; 
ibid., Documents, Working Papers, Volumes I and II, 
Strasbourg, 1957; ibid., Orders of the Day, Minutes 


of Proceedings, Strasbourg, 1957. See also Council of 
Europe News, Special Issue, May 1957. For informa- 


General Policy of the Council of Europe: 
Mr. Kurt-Georg Kiesinger (German Federal 
Republic, Christian Democrat), rapporteur 
of the Political Committee, introduced the 
committee’s report on the general policy of 
the Council of Europe.’ Reviewing events 
in eastern and central Europe, particularly 
those in Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
he stated the committee’s view that western 
nations should grant to Poland the eco- 
nomic assistance it desired, but should bear 
in mind the possibility of the benefits such 
aid might have to communism. Discussing 
the reunification of Germany, he pointed 
out that the solution of this problem repre- 
sented a conditio sine qua non for normal 
relations between east and west and that 
the Soviet theory of the existence of two 
“independent German states” was unaccept- 
able without free elections in eastern Ger- 
many. Turning to the difficulties in the 
Middle East, Mr. Kiesinger stated that an 
understanding between the Middle Eastern 
countries and those of the west had been 
obstructed by Soviet intervention. He noted 
that the committee had stressed the need 
for coordination of the foreign policies of 
western nations in such situations and had 
suggested consultations among European 
prime ministers. The report and a motion 
concerning the suspension of nuclear tests 
were referred to the Political Committee, 
which prepared and subsequently intro- 
duced to the Assembly two draft recom- 
mendations. The Assembly unanimously 
approved and decided to transmit to the 
Western European Union (WEU) the first,® 


see International 
188-194, 


tion concerning the eighth session, 
Organization, X, p. 650-655; ibid., XI, p. 
549-558. 

? Document 635. 

3 Document 650. 

* Recommendation 139. 


which advocated prior consultations among 
the governments represented in the Com- 
mittee of Ministers and occasional meetings 
of the prime ministers of member states. 
The second recommendation,’ approved by 
the Assembly, urged the pursuance of the 
disarmament negotiation, hoped that agree- 
ment would be reached on the suspension 
of nuclear tests, and recommended that the 
Committee of Ministers call a meeting of 
scientists to report on the radiation hazards 
likely to result from nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests. 


European Integration: The Political Com- 
mittee’s report on the treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community’ was 
presented by Mr. van der Goes van Naters 
(Netherlands, Socialist), who stressed the 
inevitability of the development of the 
Community in view of the interrelationship 
of political and economic integration. Mr. 
van der Goes van Naters drew special at- 
tention to the association of overseas terri- 
tories with the common market and the 
desirability of reconciling this association 
with the creation of a free trade area. Mr. 
Santero (Italy, Christian Democrat), intro- 
ducing the Political Committee’s report on 
Euratom,’ stressed the open character of the 
atomic community as evidenced by its pro- 
posed collaboration with the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) and the Council of Europe, and 
its economic and social consultative com- 
mittee which would include representatives 
from all social and economic spheres con- 
cerned with the activities of Euratom. Mr. 
Santero, however, pointed out the disad- 
vantage of the limitation of powers of the 
proposed Assembly and Commission. Mr. 
Leverkuehn (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Christian Democrat), presenting the 
report of the Economic Committee on the 
common market treaty,” dealt with the com- 
mittee’s consideration of the common mar- 
ket of the Commonwealth countries, the 
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difficulties arising from the existence or 
combination of two common markets, and 
the possibility of overcoming the preferen- 
tial margin of six percent on goods entering 
into Commonwealth trade. Mr. Leverkuehn 
stressed the role of the European Economic 
Community in the development of Euro- 
pean agricultural resources, as well as the 
committee’s advocation of the expansion of 
the common market into a free trade area. 
Further reports on the treaties included 
one concerning Euratom from the Eco- 
nomic Committee,’ a draft resolution from 
the Social Committee“ and a report on the 
common market by the Committee on 
Agriculture." Discussing in detail the 
treaties’ provisions, the speakers who intro- 
duced these documents indicated their com- 
mittees’ general support of ratification 
thereof. 

During the general debate, it was stressed 
that the agricultural sector must be in- 
cluded in any free trade area, that it would 
be necessary to account for the different 
economic structures of various countries 
and the special problems of less-developed 
areas, and that it would eventually be 
desirable to merge the European Economic 
Community with other European bodies. 
The Assembly referred the motions pre- 
sented and amendments tabled thereto to 
the committees concerned, whose chairmen 
and rapporteurs prepared and submitted to 
the Assembly the combined texts. The 
draft resolution on the treaty establishing 
Euratom” was adopted unanimously by the 
Assembly. It stated, inter alia, that 1) the 
treaty conformed to the wishes of the As- 
sembly with respect to the open character 
of the Community, security control, co- 
operation of Euratom in the general com- 
mon market, and the establishment of an 
economic and social committee; 2) collabo- 
ration between Euratom and OEEC would 
be necessary to avoid duplication of effort 
and waste of resources; 3) priorities al- 
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lowed in the treaty for individual national 
reactor programs might endanger the bal- 
anced development of Euratom’s policy; 
4) in the development of the Community 
private enterprise should be ensured a 
proper part; 5) complete measures for the 
protection of health and security should be 
taken; and 6) an annual report should be 
sent by the Atomic Energy Commission to 
be discussed with a report from OEEC at a 
joint meeting of the Assembly of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the Con- 
sultative Assembly. 

In a recommendation regarding the 
common market treaty” the Assembly advo- 
cated 1) joint meetings between the Con- 
sultative Assembly and the Assembly of 
the European Economic Community to dis- 
cuss the effect of the activities of the Com- 
munity on other members of the Council 
of Europe; 2) consultation of the European 
assemblies on the administrative regulations 
for the staff of the common market and 
Euratom and on proposals for a European 
civil service; 3) coordination between the 
European Economic Community and OEEC 
with respect to investment and development 
arrangements; 4) a proposal to OEEC by 
the Committee of Ministers for arrange- 
ments to expand markets for agricultural 
products, if not formally to include these 
products, in the free trade area under con- 
sideration by OEEC; and 5) provisions for 
the association of all interested overseas 
countries and territories within such a free 
trade area. 

In adopting a second resolution regard- 
ing the treaty,” the Assembly, inter alia, 1) 
urged the facilitation of the association of 
other Council of Europe members within 
the framework of the European free trade 
area with due consideration of differences 
in degree of economic development; 2) em- 
phasized the need to avoid a closed pro- 
tectionist economy with increased restric- 
tions vis-a-vis third countries; 3) noted with 
satisfaction that the Community in princi- 
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ple would include the agricultural sector, 
emphasized the treaty’s goal of more effi- 
cient use of European agricultural resources, 
and stressed the need for a permanent 
working party to prepare and supervise 
implementation of a common agricultural 
policy; 4) with respect to social matters, 
asked that a) certain provisions be made 
concerning the salary, accommodations, 
and families of migrant workers, 5) Coun- 
cil of Europe work concerning mutual 
recognition of degrees and diplomas be 
utilized, ¢) few exceptions be made to the 
application of the right of establishment, 
and d) social legislation in different coun- 
tries be brought into line; and 5) noting the 
association of the common market with 
overseas territories, called attention to the 
need to reconcile this association with the 
creation of a free trade area with provision 
for joint consultations between Europeans 
and Africans on equal footing. 


Rationalization of European parliamen- 
tary activities: The report of the Political 
Committee on the rationalization of Euro- 
pean parliamentary activities” was discussed 
by the Assembly with particular attention 
to 1) the Italian proposal for a single as- 
sembly to unite the assemblies of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, WEU, and the European 
Economic Community, each retaining its 
own functions, power, and autonomy, but 
maintaining a common bureau and secre- 
tariat and common representatives, and 2) 
the United Kingdom plan, outlined previ- 
ously in the session by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
United Kingdom Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whereby a single assembly, 
absorbing WEU, the Council of Europe, 
and perhaps the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) would delegate its 
work to specialized commissions. The As- 
sembly adopted a resolution™ stating, inter 
alia, that the Assembly, considering that the 
appointment of at least partially identical 
delegations to both the common market 


Assembly and the Assembly of the Coun- 
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cil of Europe was a vital step toward a 
closer relationship between the two, invited 
the governments of the European Economic 
Community to provide partial duplication 
of their delegations to the two assemblies, 
requested the Bureau to arrange with the 
Interim Committee for Euratom and the 
common market and with the WEU Coun- 
cil for a delegation from the Consultative 
Assembly to explain its views concerning 
rationalization of European assemblies, and 
invited the continuation of joint meetings 
of the respective bureaux. 


Relations with National Parliaments: The 
Assembly noted an interim report of the 
working party for liaison with national 
parliaments.” Introducing the report, Mr. 
Karl Czernetz (Austria, Socialist), stating 
that in a survey of national parliamentary 
action the working party had discovered 
little substantial parliamentary activity in 
regard to European questions, drew atten- 
tion to the Assembly’s statutory resolutions 
by which each member had agreed to bring 
before the competent authority in his coun- 
try the question of ratification of an agree- 
ment within one year of submission. The 
working party had concluded that the As- 
sembly not only had drafted texts in too 
general terms, but had adopted too many. 
Mr. Czernetz stressed the importance of 
direct legislation based on the Assembly’s 
recommendations and furthered by the ex- 
pression of the Assembly’s views by its 
members in their respective parliaments. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation: 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, United Kingdom Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, presented 
the eighth annual report of OEEC.” Fol- 
lowing a brief debate the report was re- 
ferred to the Economic Committee, which 
prepared a draft resolution subsequently 
adopted by the Assembly.” The resolution 
stated that the Assembly, inter alia, 1) felt 
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that the recommendations of the OEEC 
ministerial working party dealing with the 
economic situation of the member coun- 
tries should be applied to assure continued 
expansion with the maintenance of internal 
financial stability; 2) stressed the need for 
extreme debtors and creditors in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union (EPU) to pursue 
uomestic policies contributing to better 
equilibrium in intra-European payments; 3) 
agreed that the attainment of a dynamic 
equilibrium called for collaboration of or- 
ganized economic groups, but that govern- 
ments must indicate their concern with 
maintaining stable purchasing power as 
well as expanding their economies; 4) in 
view of the deterioration in western Eu- 
rope’s trade balance with the dollar areas, 
urged the promotion of European dollar 
exports through collaboration between the 
European countries, the United States, and 
Canada; and 5) hoped that OEEC’s activi- 
ties concerning the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy and the creation of a European free 
trade area would be coordinated with those 
of the European Economic Community 
and Euratom. 


Other Economic Matters: The Assembly 
referred the third report of the European 
Conference of Ministers of Transport” to 
the Economic Committee for preparation of 
a draft reply to be submitted to the Assem- 
bly at the second part of its session. After 
considering the report on the forestry situa- 
tion in Europe,” the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a recommendation” advising the 
Committee of Ministers to urge govern- 
ments to promote a European forestry 
policy, study measures for standardizing 
forestry legislation, set up a specialized in- 
ternational institute to finance forestry in- 
vestments, and provide technical assistance 
to European countries. With respect to a 
report of the Economic Committee on a 
European conference of ministers of posts 
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and telecommunications,” the Assembly rec- 
ommended that the Committee of Ministers 
reconsider previous proposals concerning 
such a group in view of the fact that the 
conference would be an enlargement and 
permanent establishment of the working 
party concerned rather than the creation of 
a new body.” Finally, the Assembly agreed 
to an order instructing the Economic Com- 
mittee to make a detailed study of the proj- 
ect to build a tunnel under the Channel 
linking the United Kingdom and France.” 

Social Questions: After considering a 
draft opinion of the Social Committee on 
the draft European Code of Social Security” 
the Assembly, inter alia, agreed that a meet- 
ing of the Social Committee with the com- 
mittee of experts of the Committee of Min- 
isters was essential to elaborate the draft 
code and encouraged the continued co- 
operation of the Committee of Ministers 
with the International Labor Organization 
in this field.” 

The Assembly discussed a report” pre- 
sented by its Social and Cultural Commit- 
tees on the reply of the General Affairs 
Committee of the WEU Assembly on the 
social and cultural chapters of the second 
annual report of the WEU Council and 
unanimously adopted a resolution” stating 
that the Assembly, inter alia, 1) expressed 
concern regarding duplication by several 
organizations in the study of various social 
questions; 2) believed that it would be 
regrettable if the Council of Europe work 
concerning social security and manpower 
mobility should lapse due to poor coordina- 
tion among various international bodies; 
and 3) recommended attendance by ob- 
servers from the secretariats of the two 
organizations at meetings of the social or- 
gans of the other, as well as joint meetings 
of the two organizations’ social committees 
and of the Cultural Committee of the Con- 
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sultative Assembly with the Committee on 
General Affairs of the WEU Assembly. 


Committee on Local Authorities: After 
hearing reports of the Committee on Local 
Authorities on the work of the European 
Conference of Local Authorities” and on 
the representation of local authorities in Eu- 
ropean institutions,” the Assembly adopted 
1) a resolution noting with satisfaction the 
European Conference of Local Authorities 
held in January 1957 and deciding to en- 
sure that the Council of Europe derived 
the maximum benefit from the Confer- 
ence’s participation in its work,” and 2) a 
recommendation stating that the Commit- 
tee of Ministers should take steps necessary 
for a similar conference in 1958.” 

In regard to the committee’s report on 
the local effects of the activities of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community™ the As- 
sembly recommended that the Committee 
of Ministers obtain an assurance that the 
governments concerned 1) would allow 
local authorities to appeal to the High Au- 
thority for aid in employment, vocational 
training, and social services relating to the 
coal and steel industries; and 2) would 
invite the High Authority to set up a gen- 
eral fund to guarantee loans which local 
authorities might need for the implementa- 
tion of their programs.” 

After debating a report on the establish- 
ment of a European fund of inter-municipal 
assistance” the Assembly recommended that 
the Committee of Ministers urge member 
governments to establish a common basis 
for financing and extending municipal 
credit and to take steps enabling municipali- 
ties and national municipal credit institutes 
to issue loans on foreign international capi- 
tal markets.” 


Other Matters: The Assembly adopted an 
order™ instructing the Committee on Non- 
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Represented Nations to follow and report 
on the surveys made by the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations on the political, 
economic, social, and cultural situation in 
the countries of central and eastern Europe. 
Upon presentation of the report of the 
Budget Committee concerning wider terms 
of reference of the working party to study 
problems of a European civil service” the 
Assembly adopted a recommendation advis- 
ing the Committee of Ministers to aid the 
working party in the preparation of a draft 
statute after consideration of the views and 
work of the Interim Commission of the 
European Economic Community and Eu- 
ratom.” 

After discussing the report of the Cul- 
tural Committee on the organization of a 
conference devoted to human rights," the 
Assembly agreed to recommend to the 
Committee of Ministers that it hold such a 
conference in Brussels in 1958 and invite 
leading European legal thinkers to attend.” 

The Assembly, after hearing a report of 
the Legal Committee,” expressed a favorable 
view of the agreement between the Council 
of Europe and the Combined International 
Bureaux for the protection of industrial 
property and of literary and artistic works.“ 


Committee of Ministers 

At a meeting of the deputies of the min- 
isters for foreign affairs of the Council of 
Europe in Strasbourg, May 24 to 28, 1957,” 
it was decided to set up a committee of 
experts to prepare a draft convention on 
the subject of liability of innkeepers, to 
authorize the Secretary-General to sign the 
agreement between the Council of Europe 
and the Berne Combined International 
Bureaux for the protection of industrial 
property and literary and artistic works, 
and to transmit to OEEC and the Brussels 
Interim Committee the Consultative Assem- 
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bly’s recommendations and resolutions con- 
cerning the European Economic Commu- 
nity and Euratom. 


Other Matters 

During the period under review, com- 
mittee meetings included the following. 
The committee of experts on the treatment 
of legal persons met in Strasbourg, May 20 
to 25, 1957, to examine the problem of the 
recognition and of the establishment of for- 
eign legal persons. The Special Committee 
for the Simplification of Frontier Formali- 
ties held its third meeting at Bonn on June 
4 and 5 to examine the question of docu- 
ments of identification acceptable in the 
place of passports and the possible exemp- 
tion of certain articles from customs duty. 
At its eighth plenary session at Strasbourg, 
July 15 to 20, the European Commission of 
Human Rights considered applications from 
individual groups, including the German 
Communist Party and the Greek govern- 
ment, alleging infringements of the Con- 
vention of Human Rights. The fifth session 
of the Social Committee, July 15 to 19, was 
devoted to the drafting of the European So- 
cial Charter. The Committee on Non- 
Represented Nations met in Paris on Au- 
gust 5 to consider a draft report on the 
Report of the UN Special Committee on 
Hungary.” 

The following instruments of ratification 
of accession to European conventions or 
agreements were deposited during the 
period under revicw: 1) to the European 
Cultural Convention, Italy on May 16 and 
Spain on July 4; 2) to the European Con- 
vention on the international classification of 
patents for invention, Sweden on June 28; 
and 3) to the European Convention re- 
lating to the formalities required for patents 
applications, Sweden on June 28 and Lux- 
embourg on July 5." 

* Ibid., June 1957, p. 1, 2; July 1957, p. 2; August 
1957, P- 2, 3, 4; September 1957, p. 2. For a sum- 
mary of the Report of the UN Special Committee on 
Hungary, see this issue, p. 649. 
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European Coal and Steel Community 


Common Assembly 


The Common Assembly of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) held 
the first part of its fifth ordinary session 
in Strasbourg, May 14-17, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Hans Furler (Federal 
Republic of'Germany, Christian Democrat).’ 
At the opening meeting Dr. Furler com- 
mented on the signature of the treaties 
establishing the European Economic Com- 
munity (common market) and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) and 
their consequences for the Assembly. Stat- 
ing his opinion that plans for a broad 
association between all European institu- 
tions could not be established until later, 
he cited the efficient collaboration between 
ECSC and the Council of Europe and ad- 
vocated the study of a plan for coordinating 
European parliamentary activities by creat- 
ing a standing committee of the three 
bureaux with the possible addition of repre- 
sentatives from other institutions. Dr. 
Furler felt, however, that identity of mem- 
bership in the assemblies should be limited 
to a third and at the most half of the 
representatives. Mr. Mayer, President of 
the High Authority, reviewed the work of 
ECSC between 1953 and 1956, during 
which time, he said, productivity per man 
had increased by 9.5 percent in the coal 
mines, giving a total increase of produc- 
tion of about 30 percent, while in the steel 
industry manpower had increased by 10 
percent and production by 43 percent giv- 
ing a rise of 29 percent in productivity per 
man. Turning to problems facing ECSC, 
Mr. Mayer called attention to the decreas- 
ing investment in the mines and insufh- 
ciency of manpower, and to the limitation 


of the development of the steel industry by 
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problems of supplying raw materials. In 
the general discussion members commented 
on the price of coal and steel, falling trade 
within ECSC, and the High Authority’s 
decision to lower the levy rate from 0.45 
to 0.35 percent. Mr. Mayer replied that 
prices had risen to a smaller extent within 
ECSC than in other countries, that dimin- 
ishing trade was a consequence of the 
priority given to the supplying of domestic 
consumers within each country, and that 
the fall in the levy rate did not reflect pres- 
sure from producers. The Assembly heard 
a statement on cooperation between the 
High Authority and governments, dis- 
cussed reports on industrial concentrations 
and on the coordination of European trans- 
port, and adopted a resolution approving 
the establishment of a permanent body re- 
sponsible for taking measures to ensure 
security and rescue in the mines. 

The second part of the fifth ordinary 
session, June 24-28, 1957, included 1) the 
examination by the Assembly of a state- 
ment by Mr. Rey (Belgium, Minister for 
Economic Affairs), chairman of the Special 
Committee of Ministers, on difficulties in 
governmental endeavors to promote Euro- 
pean integration, and 2) the presentation 
of reports concerning grant aid to German 
enterprises cut off from their source of sup- 
ply by the iron curtain, safety in mines, the 
structure and long-term development of the 
common market, and the relations of ECSC 
with the United Kingdom and _ third 
countries. On the basis of other reports the 
Assembly adopted a series of resolutions 
which, inter alia, 1) requested the High 
Authority to inquire into the costs of coal 
production; 2) approved the action of the 
High Authority regarding coal supplies, re- 
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quested it to note the question of iron ore 
imports, and emphasized the need for 
closer collaboration between the High Au- 
thority and governments; 3) regretted that 
the governments had not reached agree- 
ment on freight charges for transport by 
water; 4) requested elaboration of a statute 
for miners and for a new inquiry into the 
problem of housing, stated that the creation 
of joint committees comprising employers 
and workers would facilitate the harmoni- 
zation of social conditions, and requested 
the High Authority to report its conclu- 
sions concerning the relation between wages 
and output; and 5) requested the High 
Authority to submit to the governments of 
the European Economic Community pro- 
posals with a view to extending to the 
spheres of coal, steel and scrap iron the 
agreements which were to be concluded 
between these countries and the United 
Kingdom with respect to a free trade area, 
and stated that a similar agreement should 
be concluded with other member countries 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC). 


High Authority 

In its fifth annual report, presented to the 
Common Assembly on May 14, 1957, the 
High Authority reviewed ECSC achieve- 
ments since 1952 and surveyed its future 
role in the European Economic Community 
and Euratom.’ The report, describing the 
existence of the European Economic Com- 
munity, Euratom and ECSC as transitory, 
predicted an organic coordination of the 
three communities and their association 
with third countries, especially the United 
Kingdom. Stating that ECSC economic 
activity had remained at a high level in 
1956, although the rate of expansion had 
slowed down, the High Authority reported 
a 36 percent increase in ECSC steel pro- 
duction since 1952 and a rise in the ECSC 
share in world steel production to 20.1 
percent. Steel exports to non-member coun- 
tries had risen to 8.9 million metric tons in 
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1956, but coal exports had declined by al- 
most half to 5.7 million metric tons. The 
report stressed the structural deficit of coal 
in ECSC despite an increase in production 
since 1952, bringing the 1956 output to 
249.1 million metric tons. Because of the 
rise in consumption, imports rose in 1956 
by 65 percent to 38 million metric tons. 
To meet the threatened coal shortage dur- 
ing the period under review the High 
Authority, after a series of consultative 
meetings with representatives of govern- 
ments, labor unions and producers to en- 
sure fair distribution of coal supplies, had 
decided to encourage the building up of 
reserve stocks and the conclusion of long- 
term import contracts. With respect to 
investments, future investment projects of 
ECSC steel producers were valued at a 
higher figure than the average annual in- 
vestment of $550 million between 1952 and 
1955, with a shift from investment in roll- 
ing mills to new pig iron and crude steel 
production. In the coal industry, invest- 
ments totalling $1.69 billion for 1957-59 
had been declared by coal mining firms to 
the High Authority by the beginning of 
1957. The Authority considered these in- 
vestments inadequate in view of the ECSC 
General Objectives program. In regard to 
social progress, the High Authority re- 
ported an improvement in living and work- 
ing conditions in ECSC industries and the 
conclusion of a number of collective agree- 
ments giving greater security to workers. 
In the field of transportation the report 
acknowledged the disadvantage of the 
High Authority’s limited powers over inter- 
national transport systems, but cited the 
end of frontier charges for steel and scrap 
by May 1, 1957. 

During the period under review the 
High Authority, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Common Assembly, asked the 
Council of Ministers for action to ensure 
fair distribution to domestic users and small 
consumers. The High Authority success- 
fully mediated two disputes, one concerning 
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a French complaint of insufficient deliveries 
from Ruhr coal producers, and the other 
arising from a complaint from south Ger- 
man consumers that their deliveries from 
the Lorraine coal fields had been cut in 
half." 

It was reported on July 5, 1957, that the 
High Authority had fined a Dutch firm 
for an offense against the rule of non- 
discrimination in prices, and had ordered 
the recovery of 50 million francs against 
a French steel firm which had not paid its 
contribution to the levy on scrap.’ In order 
to strengthen its efforts to encourage pro- 
duction of pig iron and to reduce reliance 
on the importation of high-cost scrap, the 
High Authority instituted a plan to go 
into effect on August 1, 1957, under which 
firms that permitted their steel scrap con- 
sumption to rise above the level of a set 
reference period would pay a surcharge on 
their contributions to the ECSC scrap im- 
port compensation fund. If at the same 
time a firm reduced the proportion of scrap 
usage per ton of steel produced, the penalty 
rates would be diminished." 

A number of activities were undertaken 
by the Authority for the benefit of workers 
in two member states. Agreements signed 
December 19 and 20, 1956, led to the 
launching of the German section of the 
High Authority’s second program of work- 
ers housing. The program would cost an 
equivalent of $17.9 million of which the 
High Authority would provide an equiva- 
lent of $7.1 million. Favorable terms were 
granted by the banks raising the remainder 
of the sum because of the addition of low 
interest capital from the High Authority to 
the high-interest German funds.’ The High 
Authority agreed to aid German miners 
put out of work by the closing of the gov- 
ernment-owned Barsinghausen mine which 
could not be kept open economically with- 
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out payment of subsidies forbidden by 
ECSC. The High Authority also decided 
to give readaptation aid to 373 workers in 
the Sulcis coal mine in Sardinia, in addi- 
tion to 1000 already assisted there by the 
High Authority, after the workers had lost 
their jobs due to modernization of produc- 
tion in the mine." 

During the period under review the 
High Authority allotted $1.5 million for 
research into methods of reducing coke 
consumption in steel production and a fur- 
ther $200,000 for research into instruments 
for measuring fire damp and other gases in 
coal pits. It also decided to form a group 
of experts to study ECSC coal reserves.’ 
On May 3, 1957, the High Authority met 
in Luxembourg with representatives of 
ECSC steel consumers to obtain informa- 
tion on the functions of the common mar- 
ket, on supply difficulties of steel users, and 
on the prospects for consumption, the level 
of steel prices, and the competitive posi- 
tions of consumers.” 

On July 26, 1957, an agreement was con- 
cluded between Austria, the High Author- 
ity, and ECSC members to provide for 
the application of direct international rail 
through rates to the products of ECSC in_ 
transit through Austria.” It was reported 
that as of September 1, 1957, workers who 
were nationals of an ECSC member coun- 
try and who were qualified to practise cer- 
tain trades connected with the coal and 
steel industries, might under certain condi- 
tions obtain an ECSC permit enabling them 
to take up employment in any of the six 
member countries without possessing a na- 
tional labor permit.” 

It was reported on September 17, 1957, 
that the High Authority’s president, Mr. 
Mayer, had announced his decision to re- 
sign on October 15, 1957." 
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Council of Ministers 

The Council of Ministers agreed in prin- 
ciple on June 19, 1957, to harmonize rates 
for coal and steel traffic on the River Rhine 
so that national and international rates 
would coincide. It was reported that the 
agreement of the government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany was conditional 
on ratification by the Federal Parliament.” 


European Economic Community and 
European Atomic Energy Community 


The report on atomic energy, presented 
on May 7, 1957, by the “three wise men”, 
Mr. Armand (France), Mr. Etzel (Federal 
Republic of Germany) and Mr. Giordani 
(Italy), dealt with the establishment and 
conditions for fulfillment of a target date 
for nuclear power development within 
Euratom.” The report pointed out that 
in view of the expected increase in percent 
of total energy requirements imported, as 
well as the probable fall of nuclear power 
costs below conventional costs, Europe 
should start immediate planning of large 
scale production of nuclear power with the 
goal of 15 million kilowatts of capacity 
within ten years. The report stated that 
the investment would cost some $4,000 mil- 
lion more than the equivalent investment 
in conventional plant and that it would be 
necessary to import reactors and atomic 
power stations. The report stressed the 
desirability of association with the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Canada 
and cooperation with countries such as Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Baron Snoy et D’Oppuers (Belgium) was 
appointed chairman of the interim commit- 
tee of Euratom and the common market. 
At the end of a meeting of the committee 
on April 17, 1957, the heads of the delega- 
tions signed protocols on the statute of the 
proposed Court of Justice and on privileges 


4 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, June-July 1957, p. 12. 

% Council of Europe News, June 1957, p. 8. 

16 Ibid., May 1957, p. 8. 

1 The Times (London), July 25, 1957. 
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and immunities. In a three day confer- 
ence in Brussels the committee discussed 
its attitude toward the General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the 
United Kingdom proposal for a European 
free trade area. With respect to the latter, 
it was reported that the committee felt that 
a free trade area, if established, should be 
introduced simultaneously with the com- 
mon market.” 

On July 19, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many completed parliamentary ratification 
of the European Economic Community and 
Euratom.” French parliamentary approval 
for ratifying the treaties was given on July 


24, 1957." 


Other Matters 

Council of Association: In a communique 
issued on June 4, 1957, after the fifth meet- 
ing of the Council of Association, the 
United Kingdom offered to reduce its steel 
tariff to ten percent, subject to certain con- 
ditions which were referred to the Trade 
Relations Committee of the Council of 
Association.” After the United Kingdom 
representative reported an improvement in 
United Kingdom coal production, the 
Council instructed its coal committee to 
continue studying the development of 
United Kingdom-ECSC trade with a view 
to increasing, if possible, the quantities 
which could be provided. 


Court of Justice: The Court of Justice 
rejected appeals brought by the Belgian 
coal federation (FEDECHAR) and three 
Belgian coal companies against the High 
Authority’s revision in May 1955 of the 
transitional compensation plan for Belgian 
coal." The revision had reduced the com- 
pensation paid to certain firms enjoying 
natural advantages and abolished compen- 
sations for and later freed prices on certain 
types of coal. 


1%8 New York Times, July 20, 1957. 

19 The Times (London), July 25, 1957. 

2 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, June-July 1957, p. 4. 

[bid., January 1957, p. 8. 
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In its first decision on a subject relating 
to cartel practices the Court rejected an 
application by Geitling, one of the three 
German coal sales agencies set up after the 
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dissolution of GEORG, the former agency 
for Ruhr coal, in regard to criteria applied 
by the High Authority for direct access by 
wholesale firms to the new agencies.” 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The fifth annual report prepared by the 
secretariat of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), /nternational 
Trade 1956, opened with a survey of de- 
velopments in the structure and pattern of 
international trade.’ During 1956 the value 
of international trade had risen by 11 per- 
cent from 1955 to more than $yo0,000 mil- 
lion during the first half of the year and 
$95,000 million in the second. Because of 
a slight increase in the general price level 
the volume of world trade had risen some- 
what less, but had exceeded the rate of 
increase in industrial output. Trade be- 
tween industrial and non-industrial areas 
had continued to decline. Due to the 
greater increase in value of exports of in- 
dustrial countries than of those of the non- 
industrial areas, as well as to the greater 
rise in volume of exports of industrial 
countries to each other than to non-indus- 
trial destinations, the share in world exports 
of trade among industrial countries had 
risen to 40.3 percent, while the share of 
trade between industrial and non-industrial 
countries fell to 49.2 percent and that 
among non-industrial countries to 10.5 per- 
cent. The report attributed this trend to 
the decline in exports from non-industrial 
areas at a time when the share of their 
imports in world trade had remained un- 
changed, a situation due primarily to in- 
dustrial development, slow growth of 
primary production, and increased domestic 
demand in the semi-industrialized coun- 
tries. Examining the long-term market out- 
look for primary products in western 
Europe and North America, the report con- 
cluded that prospects for export of raw 


22 [bid., April-May 1957, Pp. 12. 
1 The Contracting Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, International Trade 1956, Geneva, 


materials and fuels from non-industrial 
areas were favorable, but that with respect 
to the market for most foodstuffs the future 
was uncertain, depending on the rate of 
growth of agricultural production in the 
industrial countries. In regard to the de- 
velopment of intra-European trade, the re- 
port stressed that the extraordinary increase 
in trade among the countries of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) was caused by the growth of 
imports of those commodity classes for 
which a high proportion of supplies origi- 
nated in Europe and that diversion of 
imports from non-European to European 
sources, which had been found in only 
two cases, was compensated by diversion 
in the opposite direction. The intra-Euro- 
pean trade liberalization program had not 
been accompanied by a rise in imports of 
commodities from European sources faster 
than imports from the outside. The report 
suggested, however, that since diversion 
from non-European to European sources of 
supplies had occurred in cases in which the 
total value of imports was falling, arrange- 
ments for a west European free trade area 
might affect the source of supply to western 
Europe in periods of declining economic 
activity. 

Analyzing the trade in individual com- 
modities during the period under review, 
the report stated that the share of manufac- 
tures in world exports had risen and that 
the rate of expansion of trade in capital 
goods, base metals, and minerals had been 
more than twice that of foodstuffs and con- 
sumers goods. Up to mid-1956 the more 
rapid development of trade in manufactures 


June 1957. For information on the fourth annual 
report see International Organization, X, p. $15-517. 
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as compared to primary products was at- 
tributed to the fact that the share of manu- 
factures in total imports of industrial areas 
had risen, while the composition of im- 
ports of non-industrial areas had remained 
unchanged. The decline in share of pri- 
mary products in value of world trade, 
despite the sharp increase in imports of 
primary products by non-industrial coun- 
tries, resulted from the failure of the im- 
ports of these products by industrial 
countries to rise at the same rate as the 
total international trade in primary com- 
modities. The export price level in world 
trade had risen during the period under 
review due to the 4 percent increase in 
the average export prices of manufactures 
and the 1 percent increase with respect to 
primary products. 

Reviewing the major tendencies of trade 
of individual areas in 1956, the report stated 
that 1) both exports and imports of indus- 
trial areas had risen faster than had world 
trade as a result mainly of the development 
in North America’s trade; and 2) there 
had been a greater intensification of trade 
among North America, western Europe, 
and Japan than among countries, such as 
the OEEC countries or the United States 
and Canada, within the same region. A 
widening of the total western European 
trade deficit with North America had re- 
sulted from divergent movements in the 
imports and exports of individual countries, 
notably, the improvement in the United 
Kingdom’s position and the deterioration 
in that of France. The report noted that 
Japan’s trade had developed remarkably 
during the period under review as the 
value of its imports and exports had in- 
creased by 30 percent and 24 percent, re- 
spectively. This development, however, had 
resulted in an increase in Japan’s adverse 
balance of trade. In a summary of trade 
in specific non-industrial areas, the report 
noted that their trade deficit had reached a 
record level. 

In its review of measures taken by gov- 
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ernments in the field of commercial policy, 
the report declared that there had been no 
significant change. The reductions in im- 
port duties had been more important than 
the increases, and emphasis had been placed 
on the reform and modernization of tariff 
structures and nomenclature. While there 
had been further relaxation of import con- 
trols, there had also been a wider use of 
techniques of export promotion, such as 
export credit guarantees. Another impor- 
tant trend had been seen in the efforts of 
various countries, notably the Republics of 
Central America, the Arab countries, and 
the countries of western Europe, to form 
bigger economic units by creating customs 
unions or free trade areas. In 1956, gold 
and dollar holdings of countries outside the 
United States had increased, as the gains 
were again concentrated in the industrial 
regions, particularly in continental western 
Europe. By mid-1956 measures taken by 
most industrial countries to restrain internal 
demand had led to some moderation of 
price advances, in a greater balance of or- 
ders and deliveries, and in a halting or 
reversal of earlier drains on gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves. The freer pattern 
of trade and payments created in previous 
years had been maintained, as countries in 
industrial regions faced pressures on their 
external reserves by relying on internal 
financial and monetary measures. Most 
non-industrial countries, having no sign of 
permanent improvement in their balance of 
payments, had remained dependent on 
quantitative import restrictions. However, 
there had been, especially in Latin America, 
a tendency to make less use of physical 
controls for restraining the volume or in- 
fluencing the composition of imports. The 
most important developments had involved 
the general reduction of reliance on multi- 
ple currency practices. In some cases the 
reduction in the use of quantitative restric- 
tions had been associated with currency 
devaluation. 


j 


The sixth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission for the Northwest 
Auantic Fisheries was held in Halifax, 
Canada, June 11-15, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Captain T. de Almeida (Por- 
tugal).’ After the opening addresses the 
panels reviewed the research programs being 
carried out in each regional sub-area and 
proposed various improvements in sam- 
pling, reporting the tag recaptures and 
statistics of catch and effort, and related 
matters. An ad hoc committee, which had 
been appointed to consider difficulties re- 
ported by the French Commissioner in con- 
nection with the mesh regulation proposed 
at the fifth annual meeting, recommended 
that research should be undertaken to de- 
termine the consequences of using multiple 
cod ends and to find_methods of strength- 
ening the cod end without diminishing the 
selective effect of the gear. Another ad 
hoc committee was appointed to deal with 
a suggestion that the exemption from mesh 
regulations be amended. With respect to 
the establishment of the two ad hoc com- 
mittees, the Commission decided to discuss 
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International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


at its next meeting whether it should refer 
regulatory and enforcement questions to 
ad hoc committees, or whether a standing 
committee should be formed to deal with 
such problems. 

The Standing Committee on Research 
and Statistics, after considering the results 
of an interim meeting in Biarritz, produced 
two documents: “An Outline of Present 
Research and Present and Long-range 
Needs for the Convention Area” and a 
general report combining the report of the 
Biarritz meeting with reports by special 
working parties on work for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, research on cod 
stocks, the standardization and mechaniza- 
tion of fish measurements, publications’ 
policy, and collaboration with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) on the 
world survey of aquatic resources. The 
Committee also heard lectures by observers 
from the German Federal Republic and the 
Soviet Union on research being carried on 
in the North Atlantic by their countries. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting of 
the Commission in Lisbon on May 20, 1957. 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


The International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee held its fifteenth plenary meeting in 
Washington, D. C., from May 8 through 17, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. Mar- 
vin L. McLain (United States).’ Sixty-two 
governments were represented, 32 as mem- 
bers of the Committee and 30 as observers. 
The Committee received a report from the 
Standing Committee on the present world 
cotton situation and the Secretariat’s an- 
nual review, heard statements by member 
countries and observers, and held an ex- 
tensive discussion of the world cotton sit- 
uation, in which it attributed the present 
imbalance between supply and demand and 

1FAO Fisheries Bulletin, IX, p. 198-199. For 
information on the fifth annual meeting, see Inter- 


national Organization, X, p. 519. 
1 International Cotton Advisory Committee, Cotton: 


the consequent build-up of world cotton 
stocks to the 1) existence of relatively high 
cotton prices, 2) marked improvement in 
cotton production techniques, and 3) eco- 
nomic progress in a number of under- 
developed countries, bringing new areas 
into cotton production. The conference felt 
that changes in United States government 
policy would lead to an improvement in 
cotton’s competitive position and would 
offer some disincentive to uneconomic cot- 
ton production. At the same time, the 
Committee warned against any sudden or 
substantial decline in cotton prices which 
would adversely affect the economies of 
Monthly Review of the World Situation, IX, No. 11, 
p. 11-14. For information on the fourteenth plenary 


meeting of the Committee, see International Organiza- 
tion, X, p. 518-519. 


both producing and consuming countries. 
Finally, the Committee stressed the unset- 
tling effect on world markets of uncer- 
tainty regarding the future level of cotton 
prices. With respect to the price question, 
the Committee recommended reasonable 
short-term stability to facilitate orderly dis- 
tribution of crops and longer-term price 
flexibility to permit adjustments in cotton 
supply and demand. 

In the eight resolutions adopted at the 
meeting the Committee, inter alia, 1) com- 
mended the efforts of national and interna- 
tional organizations to develop international 
standardization, and urged the International 
Organization for Standardization to estab- 
lish as rapidly as possible practical in- 
ternational standards for tests of cotton 
quality; and 2) resolved that research es- 
tablishments in cotton producing countries 
should develop their own end use activities 
and seek to establish a closer liaison with 
research establishments in consuming coun- 
tries, and instructed the Secretariat to pre- 
pare a report on research activities which 
had materially contributed to the improve- 
ment of cotton’s competitive position dur- 
ing the year. 

The sixteenth plenary meeting of the 
Committee was held in Istanbul, Turkey, 
May 20-28, 1957, under the chairmanship 
of The Honorable Esat Budakoglu (Tur- 
key).’ A total of 39 governments were 
represented, 26 as members and 13 as ob- 
servers. As a basis for its discussion and 
deliberation, the Committee used the re- 
port on the world cotton situation presented 
by the Standing Committee to the Plenary 
Meeting, and the annual review of the 
world cotton situation by the Secretariat. 
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The seven resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee, inter alia, gave authority to the 
Secretariat to carry out exploratory work 
on longer term prospects for cotton pro- 
duction and consumption, and to the 
Standing Committee to consider the ques- 
tion of a reappraisal of the organization 
and work of the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee. In a final statement 
regarding the world cotton situation the 
Committee 1) drew the attention of its 
members to certain facts in the report by 
the Standing Committee; 2) pointed out 
that a) the world cotton situation for the 
time being was greatly influenced by the 
decisions of governments, particularly those 
of the United States, 6) a substantial part 
of the high exports in 1956-57 had gone 
to normalize consumers’ stocks, and ¢) any 
future liquidation of existing stocks in ex- 
porting countries would depend largely on 
the amount by which cotton consumption 
exceeded cotton production; and 3) accord- 
ingly drew special attention to its opinion 
that a) when disposing of excess cotton 
stocks in an orderly manner, large sales 
should be spread over a period of time, 
6) world cotton prices should be main- 
tained at the current level providing no 
further incentive to increased production 
of cotton and competing fibers, c) a single 
pricing system should be established as 
soon as possible, d) efforts should be con- 
tinued and expanded to increase cotton con- 
sumption further, and ¢) consultations in 
the Standing Committee regarding govern- 
mental actions affecting cotton should be 
continued and a report on them should be 
given to the next plenary meeting. 


International Whaling Commission 


The eighth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission took place 
in London July 16-20, 1956, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. G. J. Lienesch (Neth- 


2 International Cotton Advisory Committee, Cotton: 
Monthly Review of the World Situation, X, No. 11, 
7-10. 


erlands).' All seventeen contracting gov- 
ernments, with the exception of Brazil, 
were represented, with observers from 
Italy, Portugal, the Food and Agriculture 


1FAO Fisheries Bulletin, 1X, p. 204. For a sum- 
mary of the seventh annual meeting, see International 
Organization, X, p. $19. 
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Organization (FAQ), the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, and 
the International Association of Whaling 
Companies. During the deliberations the 
Commission 1) received from the Bureau 
of International Whaling Statistics data on 
the operations and the catch for the past 
season; 2) received various scientific papers 
concerning the stocks of whales, and almost 
unanimously favoring a substantial reduc- 
tion in the catch in view of evidence that 
the stock was declining, recommended that 
the catch for future seasons should not ex- 
ceed 15,000 blue whale units, and, with one 
dissentient, recommended that the limit 
should be reduced in the 1956-1957 season 
to 14,500 blue whales; 3) after examining 
the returns rendered in respect of infrac- 
tions of the whaling regulations, noted that, 


in general, there had been a decrease over 
the previous year; 4) received further con- 
firmation from the Commissioner of the 
Soviet Union of the use of fenders of 
porous rubber to replace the present use 
of whale carcases for this purpose; 5) allo- 
cated an equivalent of $1400 towards the 
cost of whale marking; and 6) requested 
the United States to prepare a protocol for 
the amendment of the convention requiring 
every factory ship to have on board two 
inspectors who were generally of the same 
nationality as the flag of the ship, to permit 
consideration of a scheme to appoint inde- 
pendent observers in addition to the na- 
tional inspectors. The Commission decided 
to hold its ninth annual meeting in Lon- 
don, beginning June 24, 1957. 
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